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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Prés, 
who will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
Review. 





ERMANY.—Mkr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, Bering been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tur Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 sser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


including postage, 13 rupees. 





VENING CLASS OF PRACTICAL 


CHEMISTRY.—UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—Professor WILLIAMSON and Dr. RUSSELL.—The BIRK- 
BECK COURSE, Fifteen Lessons, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
from Seven to Nine o’clock, commencing on TUESDAY, 
MAY 2nd. Fee for Persons anaes in Manufactures, Photo- 
graphy, and for Schoolmasters, Ushers, &c., £2, including the 
cost of materials. 


¥or further information apply at the Office of the College. 
JOHN R. SEELEY, M.A., Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
April, 1865. 





OYAL LITERARY FUND. 

THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of 
the Corporation will take place at the ALBION TAVERN, 
Alde te Street, on Wednesday, the 10th of May, His Grace 
THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK in the Chair. The 
Stewards will be announced in future advertisements. 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 





-——— 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street.—The ACTONIAN PRIZE 
having been adjudicated to GEORGE WARINGTON, Esq., 
F.C.S., the Soe of the other Candidates will be returned on 
application to Mr. Vincent, the Assistant Secretary. 


H. BENCE JONES, Honorary Secretary. 





April 3, 1865, 


‘ Wokk "AND 50 OTHER PAINTINGS, 
BY FORD MADOX BROWN, exhibiting daily at 


191 Piccadilly. Admission 1s.; annotated Catalogue, 6a. From 
Nine till dusk. 





HE WORCESTER SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
—TENTH EXHIBITION, AUGUST, 1865.—WORKS OF 
ART intended for this Exhibition must be addressed to the 
Secre , and delivered at the Society’s Rooms, Pierpoint 
Street, Worcester, or to Mr. Joseph Green, of 14 Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, London, on or before the 10th of August 
next. 
Further Particulars, and a copy of the Notice to Artists, may 
be obtained upon application to 


EDMOND DE POIX-TYREL, Seerctary. 
42 Britannia Square, Worcester, March 17, 1865. 


HE REV. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., 

F.L.S., receives into his House THREE or FOUR 
PUPI between the ages of Eight and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

For Term ly to the Advertiser, Preston Rectory, Welling- 
ton, Shropeiire’ > 

March 25, 1865. 








RIVATE TUTOR.—A Clergyman, M.A. 
of Cambridge, residing near Richmond, experienced in 


Tuition, and hly satisfactory Testimonials, is 
desirous of meeting a apil.—Address, Bera, Iliscoars & 
Son . Surrey. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT  INSTITU- 
TION, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


Established, December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 


John Bradbury, Esq. Joseph Freeman > 
Henry White Castle, Esq. Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Chambers, Esq., Q.C. | Charles Reed, ¥.S.A. 


Jonathan Thorp, Ksq. 


Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. rp 
Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 


Henry Constable, 
John Feltham, Esq. 


Medical Officers. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D., and John Gay, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S, 
Amount of profit of the five years ending 20th 


November, 1OGR, WAS. .caiccccacsiccccccsseccees £531,965 3 4 
Making the Total Profit divided ........ £1,227,258 5 3 


Instances or Repvcrions IN PRemivMs. 




















. Premium |Reduc- 

Date of Policy.| Age. ™ a now tion 
: *!| Payable. |per ct 

£ £ 8s. da. £8. a 
October ..1836) 49 1,000 43811 8 0 710 99 
March ,.1840; 48 200 810 4 119 4 77 
January ..1839) 36 1,000 2910 0 1012 8 64 
December,1850| 58 2,000 | 12 00 | 64 6 8 49 
January ..1852) 35 500 Mil 8 92 8 374 
January ..1859| 49 3,000 132 0 0 98 7 10 254 





The following are a few instances wherein the Premiums have 
become extinct, and Annuities for the next five years granted 


























in addition :— " 
Original 
> mae Sum Annuity 
Date of Policy. | Age. Premium saiahe 
Assured. now extinct payable. 
£ £s.d £8. a 
April és: ae 54 1,000 62 0 0 8 3 8 
August .. 1836 nh 500 29 3 4 Be. 
August .. 1837 60 2,000 135 3 4 75 6 8 
March .. 1842 61 500 3219 2 117 4 
Amount of Claims paid............ £1,611,165 5 3 
Gross Annual income ............6. 388,791 18 7 
Accumulated Fund.............00 2,420,953 14 0 


Members whose Premiums fall Due on the Ist APRIL are 
reminded that the same must be paid within Thirty Days from 
that date. 


The Prospectus and every information may be had on appli- 
cation. 


GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. 
March 25, 1865. 


FIRE 
COMPANY. 
1 Old Broad Street, and 16 & 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 





[ MPeStAL 





INSURANCE 








Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved 
Fund, £1,900,000. 


INSURANCES due at Lady-day should be Renewed within 
Fifteen days therefrom (last day April 8th), or the same will be- 
come void. 

All Policies covering Stock, Machinery, Utensils, and Fixtures 
in Trade, will be entitled to a Reduction of One-half of the 
Duty hitherto paid. 

ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 
In THE Fre.p, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 


FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Week while laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 is, 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





ONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
81 King William Street, E.C. Instituted 1806, 


Presipenr—JOHN BENJAMIN HEATH, Esa. 
Vice-Presipent—ALFRED HEAD, Ese. 
TRUSTEES. 


Francis Henry Mitchell, ' George Frederick Pollock, " 
David Selanne Beg ata MEP. | James E. Mathieson, Esq. = 


The London Life Association was established more than fifty 
ae ago on the principle of mutual the whole of the 

nefits being shared by the members ass The us is 
ascertained each year, and appropriated solely to a redu of 
the premiums after seven yearly payments have been made, 


If the present rate of reduction be maintained, persons now 
effecting assurances will be entitled, after seven years, to a re- 
duction of 74} per cent., whereby each £10 of annual premium 
will be redu to £2 lls. ' 


This Society has paid in claims more than. ... £4,640,000 
And has policies now in force amounting to .. 6,900,000 
Its accumulated fund exceeds ............0.5 v4 

000 


Of which income £140,000 is returned to members in reduction 
of their premiums. 


Assurances may be effected up to £10,000 on the same life. 


The Society has no agents and allows no commission ; never- 
theless, the new assurances effected in the last amounted to 
£462,260, and the new annual premiums to £16,746, 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William St London, E.C. 
Established 1834, with branches at Calcutta, and 
Bembes,— Very economical home and colonial rates for civi 
and military lives. Division every year of one-fifth of pe. 
fits. Premiums on all participating policies six years in force 


reduced one-half for the year ending May 1865, so t £50 only 
of each £100 of premium fa due is Total as- 
surances issued ex 1 


ceed seven millions sterling, claims paid 2. 
million, cash bonuses to assured £565,000, or an average ann’ 
return of 9s. in the at 25 divisions of profit. Advances 
made on life interests, and on real and other property in con- 
nexion with assurances. 


FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary. 





WEStTSEN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


WESTERN LIFE OFFICE, 
Estasiisuep 1842. 





Curr Orrices—3 Parliament Street, London, and 77 King 
Street, Manchester. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 





Qourts AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Every description of raking Business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 


HE late DAVID ROBERTS, R.A.—An 


EXHIBITION of the WORKS of this eminent 
consisting of Paintings, Drawi and Sketches in Oil 
Water-colour, is NOW OPEN to the Public at 9 Conduit Street, 
Regent Street, from 10to5. Admission, 1s.—The Exhibition 
will CLOSE on the 15th INST. 








RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL MALL. 
THE TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PIC. 
TURES, the Contributions of Artists of the French and 
Flemish Schools, will OPEN on MONDAY next. Admission, 
Is. Catalogue, 6d. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VIL NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the ae | Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
ca.re (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, mn Green, W.). 
i= Rernst, oes by the Moti Profession to be one 
o e m ubrious spots adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride ey the Great Northern 
Raney & tie King’s Cross Station, from whence trains start 
every hour. 


For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. WESTON, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above , 


























> 


SION + Walter Carson and Sons 

to notify FANT alte: ced their principal Ofise to ay 
Warehouse in La Bertie Savvace Yanp, E.C., 
and have discontinued their West End Office, 31 St. James’s 
Street, S.W. March Ist, 1865. 9 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 





NS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 


manufactured for out-door work, is the best and 
; ‘colours. Is simple in Meath so that any 
person can use it. Full instructions given. blished 70 


years, 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
is twice as durable as genuine white lead. See Testimo- 


nials. 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
Patterns, Prices, and Testimonials sent POST FREE. 











(JARBON 8S’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. 
3 cwt. carriage free to any Station in sy? and Wales, 
and most Seaports of the United Kingdom. List. 




















(\ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for all OUT-DOOR WORK. 

(\ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for WOOD-WORK. 

(\ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 

FOR IRON-WORK. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR FRONTS OF HOUSES. 
ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
FOR POROUS BRICKS, effectually resists weather and 
excludes damp. No agents. 
PAINT 


(RBAON'S ANTI-CORROSION 
for PARK-FENCING. 





ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for FARM BUILDINGS and IMPLEMENTS. 


ANTI-CORROSION PAINT 
for IRON HURDLING. 





(jABSON 8’ 


ARSONS’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT, 
used by nearly all the eminent Horticulturists, the Nobility 





THE READER. 
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P)ELEVINGRE, Importer of Foreign Wines, 
Brandy, and Liqueurs, 51, Oxford Street, W. 

ey , dinner Sherries, soft and delicate, 24s. , 30s., 36s., and 
a doz. 


Port, 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., doz. 

Claret-Médoc, St. Emilion, St. Estéphe, St. Julien, 18s., 21s., 
24s., 30s., doz. 

Champagne, 36s., 42s., 48s., doz. 

Champagne, dry and full flavoured, 54s., 60s., 72s., doz. 

High class Wines of every description, and of the most cele- 
brated Vintages. 


ARSALA, OLD and SOFT, 20s. doz.— 
Virgin Marsala, dry and delicate, 24s. per doz. 
DELEVINGNE’S, 51 Oxford Street; W. 








AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
‘THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perris, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Prexains’. Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprirrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Buackweitt; Messrs. Barciay 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





b ] 
AUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 
READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. It is manufacture 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse, 
Att Orners are Spurrous Imirarions., 





‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable, 
nutritive, and demulcent —— As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
= in cases of inflammatory action it is frequently indispen- 
sable.’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CLATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 
as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food Analyst), 
who writes—‘I find it to be entirely composed of the 
Jecula of the Gennine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 

uality’—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of ‘ Adulterations Detected,’ and other Works on Food, 
and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given with each 
Package. 


In Tins, 1 and 2 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; 6 lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ; 
12 lbs. at 1s, 3d. per Ib. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31 Ibs., at 1s. per Ib, 





NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Italian Warehousemen, 5 Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 














and Gentry, for their Gardens. London, 8.W 
({ARSONS’ ANTI-CORPOSION PAINT | QOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
VATORIES. wi & DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, y using 
for CONSER FIELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE : SOA 
TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
(jABSONS’ ANT I-CORROSION PAINT Sold == Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom ; 
for HOT-HOUSES, but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the names of 
J. C.& J. FIELD are on each packet, box, and tablet. 
ARSONG’ ANTI-CORROSION PAINT Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Works ; 
C will ne in adry place. Allorders to be sent | Where also may be obtained their Prize Medal Paratfine 
direct to WALTER CARSON and SONS, Candles. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, E.c., 
Three doors east of Railway Viaduct. 





FURNISHING of BEDROOMS.— 

HEAL & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
oneenons to their Customers to see a much larger selection 
of iM FURNITURE than is usually displayed, and 
that, to ce. of the style and effect of the different 


Fronicare, it is necessary that each description 
seaport Re 


paperate Rooms. They have therefore 
and additional Show-Rooms, by which Oy are 
Brass, and Wood 


enabled only to extend their show of Iron, 


and Bedroom Furniture, beyond what they believe 
has ever but alse to provide several small 


Rooms for the of a4. complete Suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in the different styles. 


enerally be kept in stock, 
time to time new and select Furniture in various 
Woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num 


so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the effect o 
Pattern ascertained as it would appear on the 


: 


5 


A Stock of Bedding (Heat & Son’s original trade) 
to giasel on tae Bonbon - 


vaeaa'e of Goede for ioe: better Podrocme, ona 
Goods and Servants’ Ss ve 

increased. ‘The is i in Fight’ Rooms, 
, and Two large Ground Floors, 
pl Bedroo 
can possibly be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
a, aoe Sey bee just erected large Workshops on the 
‘for purpose, that the manufacture may be under 
their own immediate care. 


Be 


Their’ Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 


‘particularly call to their Patent Spring 
sae 


Portatif. 
price than the old Spring 








ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 
fitting. No Holder or Paper or Scraping. Parenrep. 
Frexp’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle. 
SELF-BITTING Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, Urrer Marsn, Laweern. 
Also Frep’s cecesratep Unitep Service Soap Tanvers, and 


Parent Pararrine Cannes, as supplied to HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT, 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Priscess or Waves. This Starch 
is used in the Roya Lavnpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepat, 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





(ji, of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 
externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
roved to be applicable {n all cases of Chronic and ‘painful 

curing Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swellings, &. In 
— Ms = mo agneny | at 2s. 6d., 4s. ae “7 10s. 6d., from the 
prin em or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW aco. Operative Chemists, 282 Regent-street, W 








AU TION. —CHLORODYNE.—IN 
CHANCERY. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that 
Dr. Browne was pesowony the inventor—eminent hospital 
gaysielans of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the 
verer—of bons Sag that they prescribe it largely, and 
mean no other than Dr. Browne's. See Times, July 13, 1864. 
The public, therefore, are cautioned —. using any other 
than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It is 
affirmed by overwhelming medical testimonials to be the most 
efficacious medicine for 


CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRON. 
CHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Earl Russell has graciously favoured J. T. Davenport with the 
following :—‘ Extract of a tch from Mr. Webb, H.B.M.’s 
Consul at Manilla, dated Sept. 17, 1864:—The remedy most 
ey nee in its Jam pee in Ep’ seats Saree) ee been found to 
LORODYNE, & small quantity given to me by Dr. 
Burke I have saved several lives.’ » =f ‘ 


No home should be without it. Sold in bottles, 2s. Od. and 
4s. 6d. J.T. Davenront, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C, 
sole manufacturer. Observe particularly, none genuine without 
the words ‘ Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne’ on the Govern- 





lt is —— 
4 Catalogue of Dita, Bedding, 
anton Pyne nat fe by post.—196 197 Totten- 





ment stamp. 
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ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY & SONS, 30 Benwers Sreeer, 
Oxrorp Srreer, and 448 Srranp te Charing Cross 
Railway Station), offer to the c a medium for 
supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DEN- 
TISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more natural, comfortable, 
and durable, than any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, 
affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires or ligatures, require but one visit to wt are supplied 
at prices completely defying competition. msultation free. 
Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5, 7, 10 and 15 Guineas, warranted. For 
the efficacy, utility, and success of the system, vide ‘ Lancet.’ 


*,,* No connexion with any one of the same name. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely car, only be Consiilted in London 
ut his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


Me EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of A RTIFICIAL TEETH on a soft, elastic chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly ee 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, and render 
support to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
the reach of all. 
Consultations free. 
*,.* Observe—No connexion with any of the same name, 


3 GROSVENOR STREET. 





EETH. — DENTAL SELF-MANAGE- 
MENT. A BRIEF EXPOSITION of MR. ESKELL’S 


PATENTED INVENTION in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Free on application, or by post on 
receipt of one stamp.—8 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street. 





(LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 


) and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show Rooms. Each 
article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure 
Vertu, the productions of the first manufacturers of Paris, from 
whom Wiiuam 8. Burton imports them direct. 


7s. 6d. to £45. 

13s. 6d. to £16 10 per pair 
18s, to £16 16s, 

6s. to £9. 

4s, per gallon. 


Clocks, from .. .. 
Candelabra, from 

Bronzes, from .. ne “8b 
Lamps, moderateur, from .. 
Pure Colza Oil... .. .«. 





ILLIAM S§S. BURTON, GENERAL 


\ FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by ap pintment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATAL E gratis and 
90st paid. It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his 
illimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia metal Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney - pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and : 
Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, &c., with 
Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty TY - Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 
4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 1 Newman Yard, London. 





(aoe and SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
OFFICES, 


78 BOROUGH ROAD, S.E. 


The Nobuility, Clergy, be / Heads of Families, and 
Principals of Schools are respec fully informed that they can 
always be provided, free of charge, and at a few hours’ notice, 
with Tutors, Curates, Secretaries, Governesses, Companions, 
and Lady Housekeepers. Undeniable references required before 
placing names upon the Register, so that Employers may accept 
an introduction from these Offices as a guarantee of the respect- 
ability and good faith of the applicant. Advowsons and Schools 
disposed of. Pupils introduced. 


Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalied machinery for making steel pone, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of ma‘ and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and defy 
competition. 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put = n boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 

has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 





& COZENS, 


P MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192 FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane. age paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—The Larorst and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household Papers, 
&c.—Partainvcr & Cozexs’ celebrated Guinea Case of Stationery 
forwarded free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of 
Post-office Order.—No Cuanrer for Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, 
or Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) 
reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 
és. Business or Address Dies from_3s.—Scnoo. Srarioneny 
supplied on the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of 
Inketands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ARTRIDGE 





Waar WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and ms of benevolent intentions. An foe: 
diate answer to inquiry oy Oe obtained. A Sprcimen Book 

and information for Authors, sent on application, by 


or Typ 
RICILA RD BARRETT, 13 Mark Lane, London. 











eS. 


asian: 
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Sale by Auction. 


‘The Natural History Collections of the late DR. WILLIAM 
BALFOUR BAIKIE, R.N., principally obtained during his 
recent. Explorations up the er. 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, 
at his Great Rooms, 38 Street, Covent Garden, on 
THURSDAY, APRIL 20th, at -past Twelve precisely, 
the COLLECTIONS obtained by the above celebrated Tra- 
veller, including Skins, Skeletons, Heads, and Horns of a 
variety of Animals and Birds; tiles and Fish in aes 
Insects, and other Natural History imens ; bie ee Native 
Ornaments, and Dresses; and a ety of African osities. 
‘On view the morning of Sale and Catalogues had. 





UN COTTON MANUFACTORY. 


Great Eastern Cuemican Works, Stowmarket, Surrovs, 


MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 





Turs Maxvracrory has been established for the purpose of 
‘preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, and 
‘was opened on the 26th of January last, under the inspection of 
Baron Lexx. Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now able to 
supply Gun Cotton in its most improved form, either for the 
‘pu s of Engineering and Mining, or for Military and Sub- 
marine explosion and for the service of Artillery as a substitute 


Tor gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Leyx’s Gun Cotton are the fol- 
lowing :— 


FOR PURPOSES OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
‘oy a charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4, Does not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller re- 
coil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with a 
shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun Cotton 
has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally into much 
more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the ex- 
plosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to much smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11, iene gee | no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger quan- 
tities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable a much 
+ quantity of work to be done in a given time at a given 
cost. 

13, The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
effect in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water, the wider range and greater 
force of a given charge cheapen considerably the cost of sub- 
marine work. 

15. The uliar local action of Gun Cotton enables the en- 
gineer to destroy and remove subm e stones and rocks with- 
out the preliminary delay and expense of boring chambers for 
the charge. 


FOR MILITARY ENGINEERING. 


16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localised action enables the engineer to destro 
bridges and palisades, and to remove every kind of obstacle wit 
great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the ad- 
vantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


FOR NAVAL WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of ships 
and casemated forts, the absence of smoke removes the great 
evil of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of the next, and 
thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of fouling 
— heating is equally advantageous for naval as for military 

ery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of the 
patent Gun Cotton. 

23. It can be ene through fire without danzer, simply 
by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it becomes as 
good as before. 

24. Itis much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being manu- 
factured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The Patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being entirely 
free from the r of spontaneous combustion, and is con- 
stant and unalterable in its nature, 





MESSRS. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 
are now in a position to contract with the owners of mines, 
engineers, contractors, and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre- 
pared in the various forms required for their use. Mining 
charges will be supplied in the rope form according to the 
diameter of bore required, and Gun Cotton match-line will be 
— with it. Instructions as to the method of using it in 
mines will also be supplied. 


They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, and 
— > * the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every de- 


Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges 
may make 
Meme Lng arrangements with the patentee through 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1664. 





PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 

31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON; 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 


LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS, 





Price List on application. 





(‘HURCH, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Manvuracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORE. 





PATCHARD & ©O., BooKSELLERS, BY 
Arrorntent, to H.R.H. rae PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Publishers. Bibles and Prayer Books. 
New Publications of Merit. Children’s Books & Periodicals. 
Books Bound. Libraries Arranged. 


Books forwarded by Post. Liberal Discount for Cash. 


187 Piccadilly, W. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY. 


New and Secondhand Copies of many attractive and useful 
Works in History, Biography, Travels, Science, and Religion 
are now on Sale, at very greatly Reduced Prices. 

Catalogues gratis. 


BULL’S LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. 





[RAS=s (the Monument), Lonpon BripGe. 


Esrasuisurep A.D, 1700. 





EANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, celebrated 
for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for quality and 
cheapness. The Stock is most extensive and complete, afford- 
ing a choice suited to the taste and means of every purchaser. 
The following are some of the prices for Ivory-handled Knives, 
each blade being of the best steel, bearing our name, and 
warranted :— 





























8. d.| 8. d. | 8.d.| 8.d.| 8.d.| &| &| 8. 
Table Knives, per doz. | 12 6; 14 0/ 16 0/ 19 0} 23 0/ 26/| 29) 33 
Dessert ditto ” 11 6} 12 0/12 0| 15 0| 18 0} 20} 23) 38 
Carvers, Joint, per pair} 50} 50); 566; 66) 76) 8) 9)/l1 





LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and 


4 FORKS.—The best manufacture, well-finished, cwrenely 
plated. Every article stamped with our mark, and guaran 



































Pat Fipp.e REeEpED Krvo’s Lity 
2nd | Best | 2nd Best | 2nd | Best | Best 
Per dozen, 8. d. | 8. 8 8. 8. s a. 
Table Spoons ..| 33 0 40 44 58 54 66 | 58 
Table Forks ..../ 31 0)| 38 44 56 54 64 | 56 
Dessert Forks ..| 23 0 29 32 49 37 46 40 
Dessert Spoons.| 240; 30 32 42 37 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons .... 14 6 | 18 >| 22 26 2 | 32) 2% 
Gravy Spoons) - ‘ 
. io }} 66) 76 9 11 11 | 12/ 10 
ISH COVERS & HOT-WATER 


DISHES.—DEANE & CO. invite particular attention to 
their varied and excellent assortment of these goods, to which 
they are continually adding all modern approved patterns in 
Electro-plate, Britannia Metal, and Tin. 








£8.) £8.) £8.) £8) £8] £8. 
Britan. Metal, setof5| 3 0} 3 6) 310) 4 6] 5610] 516 
Britan. Metal, seb of 6} 4 6} 413] 5 0] 6&6 8; 7 7} 717 
Block Tin, set of 6 618} 110] 2 0} 2 2' 2 8} 217 
Block Tin, set of 7 ..| 1 4) 2 O} 213] 217; 3 4] 310 
Electro-plate, set of 4] 12 8|1212]14 0] 16 | 16 15) 26 4 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price Furn shing List, gratis, and 


post free. 
DEANE & CQ,, 
4 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
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NOW READY, PRICE 1s && 


PART XXVII. 


‘THE READER,’ 


Also, VOL. IV. or ‘THE READER,’ 


Price Ils. bound, 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL IV. 
2s. each. 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Paice Fourrence ; Stampep, Fiverence. 





Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public, 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a runt axp 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps, 
&c., and, wherever it is desirable, each publication is accom- 
panied by a short descriptive notice. All works deserving 
further consideration are reviewed at length within a week 
or two of publication. The special attention devoted by ‘THE 
READER’ to Foreign Literature enables its readers to keep 
themselves acquainted with every work of interest published on 
the Continent or in America, 


The very inadequate manner in which rue prooress or Scrence, 
and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a weekly 
organ which would afford scientific men a means of com- 
munication between themselves and with the public, have 
long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ therefore, with a 
view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and 
most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers 
of the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus itis that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 


the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, In which 
he workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 


ance, is given. 


TopicsYof Mvstcat, Artistic, or Dramatro interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti 
cles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


Corresporpence on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘ THE READER.” 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


& 6. d. 
Four Lines or under ......csccccesccscscce eccccsecceee @ BS G 
For every additional Line ...... ocspbanctdéadeckbdas + 006 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

Four Lines, or under ........ vevtccacdes éucedndes 020 
For every additional Line ..... eoecesceqccecnscosasses. OL Oe 
BR: GORMAM cvcccviscsdbecckdvetses cckhabeucnets passate’ 330 
A Page (3 Columns) ...........00. egapasene peseee scoeee 9 0 0 


Across Two Columns one-third extra. 


Disrptavep ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO THE 
Space occurrep. 


Advertisements received till Five o'clock on Thursday Evening 





LONDON: % TAVISTOCK STREKT, COVENT 
GARDEN. 


rola on 
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NEW WORKS. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 248, APRIL, 1865. 8vo. 6s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


I. TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
II. HERALDIC MANUALS. 
III. THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 
IV. MADAME ROLAND. 
V. LECKY’S INFLUENCE OF RATIONALISM. 
VI. THE CHURCH AND MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA. 
VII. MEMOIRS OF DUMONT DE BOSTAQUET. 
VIII. TUSCAN SCULPTURE. 
IX. GUIZOT’S MEDITATIONS ON CHRISTIANITY. 
X. THE LAW OF PATENTS. 


2 


AN EXAMINATION of Sir WIL- 


LIAM HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Questions Discussed in his 
Writings. By Jonn Sruarr MILL. 8vo. 


3 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 


MENT. By JonnSrvart Mitt. People’s Edition, in 
crown 8vo, price 2s. [On Tuesday next. 


4. 
ON LIBERTY. By Joun Stuart 


Mit.. People’s Edition, in crown 8vo, price 1s. 4d. 
[On Tuesday next. 


[Just ready. 


5: 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By Jonn Stuart Mix. People’s Edition, in 
crown 8vo, price 5s. [Just ready. 


6. 
A CAMPAIGNER at HOME. By 


Surrey, Author of ‘Thalatta’ and ‘Nugez Criticez.’ 
1 Vol, post 8vo. [In a few days. 


7. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON, selected from the Earlier Contributions of 
A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Mi ine. By the Author of 
* Recreations of a Country Parson,’ &ec. Post 8vo, 9s. 


8 


HISTORICAL NOTES to the LYRA 
GERMANICA, drawn from Authentic German Sources. 
THEODORE Kuster, Minister of the German Pro- 

testant Reformed Church. Fscp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


9. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sim BEN- 
JAMIN BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., &., late President 
of the Royal Society. Fscp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


10. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. the Rev. C. Mertvate, B.D. Vols. I. 
to III. of the Cabinet Edition, in eight Monthly Vols., 

crown 8vo, price 6s. each. 


11. 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth Edi- 
tion, corrected and extended by the Author, and the 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., assis by Gentlemen of 
eminent Scientific and Literary Attainments, Part I., 
medium 8vo, pp. 240, price 5s. 


12. 

WATTSS DICTIONARY of CHE- 
MISTRY and the ALLIED BRANCHES of other 
SCIENCES. < wy | Parts. Vol L., price 31s. 6d. ; 
Vol. IL., price 26s. ; Vol. IIL., price 31s. 6d. 


13. 

BOURNE’S HANDBOOK of the 
STEAM-ENGINE ; containing all the Rules required 
to be used by the Mechanical Engineer, with their 
Easy Arithmetical polution. Fscp. 8vo, with Wood- 
cuts, 98. [On Thursday next. 

1. 


BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the 
STEAM-ENGINE. New and enlarged Edition, con- 
taining full details of the Recent Improvements in 
Steam-engines and Boilers of every class. Fscp. 8vo, 
with Woodcuts, 9s. a [Just ready. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in the 
STEAM-ENGINE in its various APPLICATIONS. 
Being an Introduction to the New and En Edi- 
tion of his ‘ Catechism of the Steam-engine,’ JOHN 
Bourne, C.E. Fsep. 8vo, with Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 

\[Just ready, 


. 16. 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the 
BRITISH Uf ee mo eg, =n and made 
Sas tie mee es ee 


- [On Tuesday neat. 


MR. KESTEVEN’S MANUAL of 


the DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. Second 
one thoroughly revised and improved. Fscp. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, & GREEN. 





NEW ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and I1., each 12s, 6d. cloth, of 


A HISTORY of the WORLD, from 
the Earliest Records to the Present Time, in One Continuous 
Narrative. By Pamir Suirn, B.A., one of the Principal 
Contributors to Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionaries. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Plans. 8 Vols. 8vo. 

*,* Vols. I. to III. will form a complete ANCIENT HISTORY, 
from the Earliest Records to the Time of Charlemagne, and 
will be finished in June, 1865, : 

Vol. IV. MEDLEVAL HISTORY. 
Vols. V. to VIII. MODERN HISTORY. 


The two volumes now completed will be found to contain, it 
is believed, as full an account as the general reader can desire of 
the course of Ancient History down to the epoch of the virtual 
subjection of the civilized world to the Roman Republic, now at 
the climax of its greatness. It is proposed to complete the 
Ancient History in the third volume, bringing it down to the 
time of Charlemagne, the true epoch at which the Roman 
Empire was broken up into the States of Modern Europe. 


*,* Continued in Monthly Parts at 2s., and Half-yearly 
Volumes at 12s. 6d. 


‘The three Punic Wars form the staple of the most brilliant 
historical descriptions in this portion of a volume which con- 
cludes with the death of the younger Scipio and the formation of 
the high-sounding “‘ Province of Asia.” In dealing with these 
subjects, the author has, if possible, shown even more skill and 
aptitude than before in exercising his power of condensation ; 
and his style is equal to the subject, lending that subject what it 
often lacks—an attractive grace.’—A thenceum. 


‘ As giving a clear andsymmetrical conception of the better- 
known oyttene of the world’s history as a whole, and as quite 
meeting the wants of that most numerous class of ers who 
desire simply to be generally well-informed and intelligent in 
historical matters, without becoming learned historical critics, 
it is a work of great interest and value.’—The Reader. 


*He writes the history as well as comments upon it, so that 
any 0} reader who shall master the contents of the 
volumes as they ap will find himself at the end tolerably well 
furnished in historic knowledge. It should be added that Mr. 
Smith writes in a clear and agreeable manner, and that he dis- 
plays in the choice and handling of his topics the skill of a dis- 
creet, devout, and well-read man.’—Daily News. 


‘The style is admirable, clear, expressive, animated, and often 
pee hee, forcible and happy. In his description of “ decisive 
battles,” Mr. Smith shows the same talent for mili engineer- 
ing which is so conspicuous in the of Dr. Arnold : and the 
human interest as well as the et: value of the work is sus- 
tained throughout by its just and noble sympathies.’—Hvan- 
gelical Christendom. 

London: WALTON and MABERLY, Gower Street and 
Ivy Lane. 


PRACTICAL DIETARY for FAMILIES, 
SCHOOLS, and the LABOURING CLASSES. By Epwarp 
Ssirn, M.D., F.R.S., Author of the Address on the Dietary 
Question at the British Association, Bath. Sm. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘There are few householders who will read it without gather- 
ing from it a e amount of instruction, and these who are 
wise will keep it by them for reference.’—Reader. 

* It is a book which ought to be found in every household, and 
especially in every school and parsonage.’—Guardian. 

* We know of no work calculated to be of greater use to those 
who are desirous of improving the condition of the lower 
classes.’—Edinburgh Mi Journal, 

*We can recommend the volume as, perhaps, the most useful 
manual of dietary which we have yet seen.’— ducational Times. 








* His book should be in the possession of-every head of a 
family.’—M er Guardian. 
London: WALTON and MABERLY, Gower Street and 
Ivy Lane. 





THE MORALIST AND POLITICIAN ; 


or, Many Things in Few Words. By Sir Grorce Ramsay, 
Bart., Author of ‘ Instinct and Reason.’ Fsecp. 8vo, 5s. 


*We recognize a power to think closely and clearly and to 


reason ably. eo! of the political aphorisms are sagacious and 
true, and deserve the attention of our statesmen on account of 


their logical soundness.’— Public Opinion. 


*A book which reminds us, in its style, of some parts of 
Coleridge’s ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ without affecting to emulate its 
power. Without being profound, it is ae > and sensible.’ 

otes and Queries. 
and MABERLY, Gower Street and 
Ivy Lane. 


London: WALTON 





DR. HILLIER’S HAND-BOOK of SKIN 
DISEASES, for Students and Practitioners. With Ilustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* A Text-Book well adapted to the student.’—Lancet. 


*We can ee yo are recommend it to the Student ; the 
style is clear and pleasant to read, the matter is good, and the 
descriptions of disease, with the modes of treatment recom- 
eatent are frequently illustrated by well recorded cases.’— 
Med Times. 


London: WALTON and MABERLY, Gower Street and 
Ivy Lane. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE BODY a 
MEANS of DIAGNOSIS in PHTHISIS and TUBER- 
CULOSIS. By Syprey Rrivcer, M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics at University College, 
Assistant-Physician to University College Hospital and to 
the Hospital for Sick Children. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

London: WALTON and MABERLY, Gower Street and 

Ivy Lane. 








ERICHSEN’S SCIENCE and ART of 
SURGERY. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged ; 517 
Illustrations, 8vo, £1 10s. 

‘The excellent arrangement adopted throughout this work 
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LITERATURE peel STATESMAN- 
SHIP. 
age requisition to John Stuart Mill to 
allow himself to be nominated as a 
candidate for the representation of West- 
minster raises questions which are of special 
importance to those who have at heart the 
best interests of literature. How far is a 
great writer qualified for the duties of a 
statesman? Isa man whose distinguishing 
characteristic is the possession of an acute 
and powerful intellect worthy of a seat in the 
House of Commons? Ought literature and 
science to be specially represented in Par- 
liament, and have a voice in the affairs of 
the nation? We may anticipate the reply, 
that literature and science do not require 
special opportunities for influencing the 
public, seeing that the daily and weekly 
Press now exercise a sharp control over 
the deliberations of Parliament and the 
acts of the Government. To say this is no 
answer to a demand for a more open re- 
cognition of men whose lives have been 
devoted either to the profession of litera- 
ture, or the cultivation and advancement 
of science. The theory is that every one 
is eligible for election to the House of 
Commons: the practice is to elect those 
men only who are the sons of peers, or 
who possess either titles, broad acres, or 
long purses. Now and then a distin- 
guished soldier, or sailor, or barrister, is 
chosen by an enthusiastic constituency ; 
but the chances are against even such a 
choice as this, if the candidate be a com- 
paratively poor man. Of late years it has 
been the rule to accept as suitable can- 
didates men who have made large fortunes 
as merchants at home or in the colonies, 
who are in the enjoyment of an hereditary 
income derived from landed property, or 
who,:as railway directors or contractors, 
have much patronage at their disposal. 
Formerly, young men of talent were sent 
into the House by the owners of pocket 
boroughs. Thus it was that Burke, 
Mackintosh, and Macaulay first became 
members of Parliament. Were they alive 
now, we should have little hope of their 
ever attaining to the same position. Cer- 
tainly, the existence of the present system 
proves that there is some flaw in our 
matchless Constitution. 

We do not advocate the bestowal of 
parliamentary distinctions on any one 
eminent luminary of science or of litera- 
ture. Our chief concern is with the 
broad question as to how far it would be 
for the interests of literature that its 
cultivators should be eligible for the posts 
now filled, for the most part, with leading 
men in trade, manufactures, or agriculture. 
The most formidable objection we have to 
meet is, that men of letters are mere 
theorists, while legislators must be 
practical men. Some years ago, another 
objection would have been started; it 
would have been alleged that men of 
letters are both theorists and spendthrifts. 
Happily, the public is at last disabused of 
the notion that those who get their bread 
by literature are uniformly addicted to 
riotous living. The day may come when 
the equally absurd notion that a writer of 





books is not a suitable representative of 
a large constituency, will be effaced from 
the public mind also. A practical illus- 
tration of the deep-rooted nature of these 
prejudices has recently been given. A 
daily newspaper, which professes the 
strongest Liberal principles, and which 
is well-known as the organ of the 
licensed victuallers and of orthodox 
Christians, has taken exception to the 
selection of Mr. Mill, on the ground 
that “he has no deep sympathies 
with the people. He _ belongs essen- 
tially to the cold, dry, cheerless, dic- 
tionary school of politicians.” Done into 
plain English, this means that Mr. Mill 
has never ranted at a vestry meeting, or 
stood forth on the platform as the cham- 
pion of the unwashed and _ illiterate 
frequenters of tap-rooms. It implies, 
moreover, that the thinker who, in the 
solitude of his closet, evolves plans for the 
amelioration of the lot of his less happy 
fellow-men, cannot be entrusted with 
carrying those plans into practical effect. 
The newspaper in question does not think 
an eminent man of letters an unpromis- 
ing candidate for Westminster ; it merely 
objects to the selection of a philosopher. 
It advocates the choice of Mr. Dickens or 
Mr. Tennyson, on the ground that they 
are popular writers, and it is especially 
partial to the former, because he is an 
effective public speaker. Anything more 
fatal to literature than the deifying of those 
men whose works have had a large circula- 
tion, it were impossible to conceive. The 
sole test of a man who is selected, or who 
aspires to become a legislator, should be 
the intellectual test. Now, to assert that 
the possessor of unusual intellectual powers 
is worse qualified for the discharge of legis- 
lative functions than a man whose mind is 
of a lower order but whose writings are 
more popular, is equivalent to putting a 
premium upon flashy mediocrity. That 
Mr. Dickens has written several very good 
novels is as unquestionable as the fact that 
skill in novel writing is no warrant for his 
being capable of discharging, with benefit 
to others, the arduous duties of a conscien- 
tious legislator. The Morning Advertiser 
rests its case on the following broad 
grounds: “* We repeat, Mr. Mill is little 
known out of certain scientific circles. 
His great book on logic has been before 
the public some twenty years, and has not 
been sold to the extent of 5,000 copies ; 
while of the chief works of Dickens the 
sale has reached 150,000. The multitude 
would be moved at the names of Dickens 
or Tennyson, but of Mill they know little or 
nothing.” If thefittest literary candidate for 
Parliament were he whose works had gone 
through the largest number of editions, 
then Dickens would not be the man for 
the post. The novelists who weekly delight 
the readers of the London Journal would 
soon oust him from the field; for, while he 
counts his readers by the hundred thousand, 
they number theirs by the million. Besides, 
the writers least qualified for seats in Par- 
liament are novelists. They have no 
leisure for studying the complicated pro- 
blems of government. Their minds are 
turned towards depicting the various grades 
and phases of society. They aim at telling 
attractive stories rather than solving social 
problems. It is a libel upon so distin- 
guished a novelist as Dickens to assert 
that he has ever displayed any special 
aptitude for discharging the duties of a 


legislator, or has ever exhibited the cast of | 
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mind which characterizes the statesman. 
He has shown as many qualifications for 
becoming the Governor of the Bank of 
England as for becoming a useful member 
of Parliament. So long as he writes novels 
containing eulogies on the poor and the 
oppressed, sparkling with sarcasm against 
the rich and the foolish, overflowing with 
attacks upon the administration of our 
Courts of Law and the management of our 
Government offices, he will fulfil the end 
for which he was obviously created. He 
would be among the first to waive his 
claims to a seat in Parliament in favour of 
such a man as Mill. A large section of 
the public considers that whoever gives 
pleasure in one way can do good service in 
another. That section is, unfortunately, 
destitute of the power of drawing rational 
conclusions from indisputable premises. 
The newspaper from which we have already 
quoted thoroughly reflects the opinions of 
that section. Hence, we need not wonder 
at the singularity or absurdity of the view 
that a popular novelist or poet would make 
a better member of Parliament than a 
philosopher whose writings are the delight 
of all thinking men. 

The French have displayed a very diffe- 
rent spirit, and have gone too far in a 
contrary direction. During the reign of 
Louis Philippe, literary merit was the 
surest, if not the only, passport to rank 
and power. The majority of his peers 
had been either professors or journalists. 
If titles are to be bestowed at all, they 
ought to be bestowed on those who have 
done something to distinguish themselves 
from the crowd ; but it is as ridiculous to 
ennoble the author of every successful 
novel or play, as to ennoble any banker 
who has amassed an unprecedentedly large 
fortune. In Prussia, nearly every pro- 
fessor who has produced a huge volume is 
certain to be decorated with the order of 
the Black Eagle. In the minor States of 
Germany nearly every man of letters has 
an order bestowed upon him. In France, 
the Legion of Honour is to be had for the 
asking. The Sovereign is less liberal in 
England to men of letters and of science. 
Of this we do not complain. Neither 
the Order of the Bath, nor of the Garter, 
would add one iota to the fame of him 
whose history was in everybody’s hands, 
or whose discoveries in science were the 
themes of admiring tongues. Literature 
and science require no adventitious aids 
to render them popular and useful. The 
workers in both fields do not require to 
be stimulated by the prospect of elevation 
to the House of Lords. At the same 
time, they would readily admit, if ques- 
tioned, that assiduous devotion to their 
chosen tasks should not disqualify them 
for promotion to the same positions in 
society which they might have been called 
upon to fill had they devoted the same 
time and talents to banking, the legal, the 
naval, or the military profession. They 
would feel, however, even higher satisfac- 
tion, were they confident of obtaining some 
distinction from their countrymen, than of 
being crowned with the loftiest dignities 
which are in the exclusive gift of their 
Sovereign. If requested, as Mr. Mill has 
been, to become candidates for the repre- 
sentation in Parliament of a constituency 
so large and powerful as that of West- 
minster, they would naturally be proud of 
the honour, and accept it with sincere 
gratitude. But, like him, they would re- 
fuse to undertake the degrading duty 
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which is implied in the term ‘ canvassing.’ 
No man who values himself aright could 
voluntarily demean himself by going from 
door to door soliciting votes, like a beggar, 
and flattering voters or their wives, like a 
hypocrite. Until a very radical change 
shall be made in the fashion according to 
which parliamentary elections are con- 
ducted, those men whose presence would 
leaven the House of Commons will re- 
main readers of its debates. 

Assuming, then, that men of proved in- 
tellectual capacity are fitting men to repre- 
sent a constituency, in what manner can we 
secure their services? The answer will 
excite the scorn of those professional legis- 
lators who maintain that the only proof of 
a voter's qualification is a certain fixed 
annual payment in the shape of rent. Our 
answer is, let those bodies which can alone 
judge of the mental powers of a candidate 
have the power of choosing. The prin- 
Ciple is admitted in the cases of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Let the other Univer- 
sities throughout the kingdom, and let the 
Inns of Court and similar learned bodies, be 
endowed with the same powers. If this 
were done, although the anomaly of the 
majority of our legislators being chosen 
without regard to anything else than their 
wealth and social standing might still re- 
main, yet the still greater anomaly, that 
men of vast intellects but having pecuniary 
means only sufficient for comfort and not for 
ostentation should be virtually excluded 
from Parliament, would be removed. We 
cannot believe that candidates of the kind 
we desire to see would be wholly exempt 
from the weaknesses of those men who now 
make use of their parliamentary position 
to advance their private ends. Ambition 
and self-aggrandisement are natural to 
men of every grade. Many men of letters 
would relish as much as their fellows the 
possession of power and the dispensing of 
patronage. Buta man whose reputation 
as a historian or a philosopher is world-wide 
has less inducement to struggle for place in 
order that his name may become knownthan 
one who has a reputation to acquire. What- 
ever be the result of the attempt now being 
madé by a body of the electors of West- 
minster to return to Parliament the most 
profound political thinker of our day, there 
can be no question that the conditions on 
which Mr. Mill consents to be nominated 
are the only ones according to which men 
deeply versed in science, or highly distin- 
guished in the nobler branches of litera- 
ture, could alone agree to serve their fellow- 
countrymen as legislators. These conditions 
are, that he is to be returned without 
making any outlay or giving any pledges. 
The reasons which induce him to consent 
are those by which we trust every other 
literary candidate would be influenced : “ I 
have no personal object to be promoted by 
@ seat in Parliament. All private con- 
siderations are against my accepting it. 
The only motive that can make me desire 
it is the hope of being useful.” Equally 
admirable is the advice which he gives 
to those who desire his election. The 
advice is so sound that it ought to be 
repeated to every constituency which 
might wish to send to Parliament a 
man whose achievements in literature or 
science have rendered him famous. “It is 
the interest of the constituencies to be 
served by men who are not aiming at 
personal objects, either pecuniary, official, 
or social, but consenting to undertake 
gratuitously an onerous duty to the public.” 
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EAST AND WEST. 

East and West. A Diplomatic History of the 
Annexation of the Ionian Islands to the King- 
dom of Greece; accompanied by a Translation 
of the Despatches exchanged between the Greek 
Government and its Plenipotentiary at London ; 
and a Collection of the Principal Treaties, 
Conventions, and Protocols concerning the 
Tonian Islands and Greece concluded between 
1797 and 1864, By Stefanos Xenos. (Triibner 
& Co.) 

HE relinquishment of our protectorate 
T over the Ionian Islands was regarded 
with very opposite feelings by different 
classes in this country. By one class, the 
act was looked upon with unconcern. By 
all thinking men, it was considered to be 
both a wise and well-timed step. Some men 
lamented the measure, and among them were 
those who, either in a civil or military capa- 
city, had sojourned in those islands, They 
were the most agreeable of all our military 
stations. Nowhere else could life be so 
thoroughly enjoyed. Despite their charms, 
we are well rid of them. We hope rather 
than expect that they will increase the 
strength and resources of the kingdom of 
Greece. Mr. Stefanos Xenos, in a large and 
well-written volume, vents his displeasure on 
our conduct respecting the cession of those 
islands. He thinks it unfortunate that the 
English Cabinet, ‘‘in making the concession of 
the Ionian Islands, listened to the sugges- 
tions and followed the counsels of the two great 
enemies of the Christian races in the East— 
Austria and Turkey . . . that England, gene- 
rally deemed so magnanimous in her dealings 
with the weak, should have so ungenerously 
profited by her position, and insisted on the 
neutrality of the Ionian Islands.” Moreover, 
he states that the neutralization of the islands 
and the destruction of the fortresses *‘ made 
Greece feel as though she had to do with 
some despot, who proffers a gift withone hand, 
whilst he smites with the other.” The short 
answer to this bitter accusation is, that Eng- 
land could not have done otherwise. She could 
not cede the islands without the assent of the 
Great Powers, and if any one of those Powers 
coupled herconsent with conditions which were 
displeasing to Greece, the fault was not Eng- 
land’s. This transaction forms, however, but 
an episode in the work. The object of its 
author has been to put before English readers 
the case as it now stands between Greece and 
Turkey. His statements, though one-sided, 
deserve consideration. A Greek himself, he 
not unnaturally considers the Greeks to be 
the salt of the earth. 

Since the Crimean campaign, a great deal 
of undeserved sympathy has been expended 
on the Turks. fore that time we regarded 
them not only as semi-barbarians, but also as 
barbarians who had ceased to manifest the 
qualities by which their forefathers won pos- 
session of Constantinople. When we saw them 
fighting with the courage of heroes against the 
best disciplined troops.of Russia, we rather 
hastily concluded, that because they had 
shown themselves to be endowed with the 
valour of heroes, they must in some measure 
deserve our respect. The conclusion was as 
absurd as it was precipitate. A burglar none 
the less merits transportation and contempt 
because he had offered a daring resistance to 
the police who took him to prison. Not content 
with disparaging the Turks as a people, Mr. 
Xenos yoes the length of depreciating the 
natural resources of Turkey in Europe :— 

It is an erroneous idea, current in England, 
that Turkey possesses great undeveloped natural 
resources, and that English gold invested there 
would be as seed, bringing to the capitalists in 
time abundant fruit. The subsoil resources of 
Turkey are not like those of England or Mexico. 
Turkey has no coal mines, or marble quarries, of 
any importance. Neither has she mines of 
lead or copper or silver worth speaking of, none 
that, even su ing proper roads to be con- 
structed, would ing much wealth tothe country. 
I do not indeed remember that any of the 
ancient Greek authors, or any of the Byzantine 
writers, mention any large mineral resources of 
those regions. Modern travellers who have 
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journeyed thro Turkey, and have written 
about her subsoil, treasures, give no information 
as to the localities where they exist. (P. 39.) 

To dispel delusions is always praiseworthy ; 
but no Saipeione can be dispelled without, 
the agency of logic. The foregoing passage 
is an excellent example of how easy it is to 
draw false conclusions from irrational pre- 
mises. How easy would it be to prove, after 
the same fashion of reasoning, that there is no 
gold in either California or Australia because 
the earliest writers on those countries make no 
mention of the fact that gold was to be met 
with there! The fact is there are abundance 
of minerals in Turkey ; the misfortune is that, 
the Government is so short-sighted as to 
place almost insuperable obstacles in the way 
of working those minerals at a profit. We 
are told that ‘‘the actual resources of the 
Turkish empire are only what its Christian 
subjects furnish by their agriculture, their 
commerce, their industry, and the taxes they 
pay.” ‘*We have 13,000,000 Christians 
working to supply the comforts, the luxuries, 
and the debaucheries of a few hundred 
Pashas, Beys, and other notable Turks, 
because out of the 2,000,000 Mohammedans 
of European Turkey, the 1,800,000 are now 
reduced to great destitution.” Accepting 
this statement as true in the main, we are 
greatly impressed by it. Our conclusion is 

uite different, however, from that which 

r. Xenos would wish us to draw. In the 
**Templars,” by M. Raynouard, occurs a 
passage which, when the play was first per- 
formed, was regarded as equal to some of 
Corneille’s finest phrases. One of the per- 
sonages tells the king of the massacre of the 
Templars ; he is asked ‘‘ Were they all slain?” 
and replies, ‘‘ All ;” adding ‘‘ There were 3,000 
of them.” A cold-blooded critic saw reason for 
smiling at this impressive passage, and even 
remarked, ‘‘If they were so numerous, why 
did they surrender without making any de- 
fence?” The same remark is applicable to the 
present case. If the Christians are so power- 
ful, and the Turks so weak, why do the 
former tamely submit to the domination and 
tyranny of the latter ? 

As this work is styled a history, we expect 
to find its statements authenticated. Yet 
neither reference nor date is vouchsafed to 
such a passage as the following, relating to 
the toleration of the Turks: ‘* Have not the 
Turks cut out the tongues of thousands of 
Greek children, hoping by this hideous 
cruelty to prevent the extension of the Greek 
language. There are still towns in Turke 
where, in the Greek churches, the service is 
performed in the Turkish language—a proof 
that, in some instances, the tyrants succeeded 
in their designs.” All this is very horrible ; 
but is it true? If true, does it prove that 
the Turks are less intolerant than the pro- 
fessors of the Greek faith! It would ou 
the aspect of some of the speculations of Mr. 
Xenos were the Polish Reman Catholics, or 
the Russian Jews, called upon to state what 
toleration they had experienced at the hands 
of the head of the Greek Church! The 
Turks are infidels, yet they might learn 
lessons in religious persecution from Chris- 
tian priests and rulers. As we must take 
nearly all the statements in this book upon 
trust, we argue from the known to the 
unknown, and when we find that Mr. Xenos 
cites as trustworthy, stories which we know to 
be false, we infer that his other stories are, 
to say the least, very highly coloured. A 
few months ago, a tale went the round of the 
newspapers respecting the conduct of a 
daughter of the late Sultan. It proved to be a 
fabrication, and its authorafterwardsadmitted 
that it was a hoax. At the sixty-third page of 
this volume it is cited in these terms: ‘I 
should like to know what Mr. Layard thought 
of the Thyestian repast which the young 
Sultana Djemila only a few days since offered 
to her husband, Jelladin Pasha—a repast 
such as made the sun in the days of Atreus 
turn his face from the earth.” Certainly, it 
is much easier to make neat classical allusions 
than to write with ; 

In denouncing, as he does with great em- 
phasis, the mode in which Turkish children 
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are trained, Mr. Xenos does not exceed the 
limits of well-known fact. This is, in truth, 
the great curse of the teaching of the Koran. 
Women are never taught anything; con- 
sequently, they can teach their offspring 
no , 

When the boys are old enough, they pass the 
day in a public school, where they learn to read 
and write the Turkish language, and to recite 
passages of the Koran by heart. So far for the 
education of boys. 

But should a Turkish mother have daughters, 
and the daughters happen to be beautiful, then 
the highest ambition of their parents is that they 
should become odalisks in the seraglio, or the 
favourites of some great pasha. To qualify 
them to fill worthily these dignified positions, 
they are sent to the infamous public schools of 
Top-hané, where they are taught certain Turkish 
dances, called Kiotzek. (P. 89.) 

Although an ardent Greek, and naturally 
anxious to say everything which can exalt 
the character of his countrymen, yet Mr. 
Xenos is much more successful in proving 
that the Turks are unworthy of our sym- 
pathies, than in showing that the Greeks 
merit our admiration. He asserts that the 
modern are the real successors of the ancient 
Greeks. Nay more, he maintains that all 
the Christians in Turkey are as truly Greeks 
as if they were the recognized subjects of 
King George. In answer to a question Mr. 
Layard once put in the House of Commons, 
to the effect ‘Where are the Greeks of the 
present day,’ Mr. Xenos says that they are to 
be found wherever the Turks have been dis- 
comfited. His theory is, that because the 
modern Greeks fight with dauntless courage, 
therefore they are the true descendants of 
those who fought and died at Salamis and 
Thermopyle. This is equivalent to alleging 
that because our soldiers have triumphed on 
many hard-contested fields, therefore they are 
the lineal descendants of the ancient Britons 
who so valiantly combated the hardy vete- 
rans of Cesar. He states, moreover, that 
‘‘ every strange race that settled in Greece, 
has been absorbed in the mighty vortex of 
Greek nationality. The Romains, the Slaves, 
the Valacks, the Boulgarians, the Venetians, 
lost their identity and became one with the 
Greek people, adopting their religion and 
their language.” The question at issue is 
thus narrowed very considerably. Those 
whom others are accustomed to call Albanians 
and Armenians, this author denominates 
Greeks. He is at liberty to apply arbitrary 
names to whomsoever or whatsoever he 
pleases. .But others are also free to hold 
that, though an onion be called a rose, the 
onion does not become a lovely flower, but 
et a useful and unsavoury vegetable 
still. 

Of the state of education among the 
Christians in Turkey and the inhabitants of 
the larger Greek towns, a very pleasing 
picture is given. ‘‘ There is scarcely a man 
of position who cannot read two or three 
languages, and in all the great cities there 
are French, Greek, Romain, and Slavian 
newspapers. There are in Greece forty 
widely-circulated journals, which find their 
way, either openly or secretly, even into the 
smallest villages of Turkey.” Unhappily, 
the spread of education does not seem to 
have done much towards elevating the 
Greeks in the estimation of Europe. Some 
time has now elapsed since Greece has been 
freed from the dominion of King Otho, or 
rather of his wife, yet the country is still 
devastated by brigands, and the Greek bond- 
holders still ask vainly for a recognition 
of their claims. The answer made to the 
latter charge is, that the country is too poor 
to pay its debts. This may be true; yet it 
does not excuse the representatives of the 


Greek nation obstinately denying its in- | 


debtedness. The debts may have been hastily 
contracted, the debtors may have received 
but a small portion of the nominal amount 
charged against them, even the conditions 
under which the debt was incurred may 
have wholly changed the aspect of the affair ; 
but all these matters ought to suggest the 
consenting to a compromise of the claims : 
they do not suffice te defend repudiation. 


/ 


As an offset to the shortcomings of his 
countrymen in this matter, Mr. Xenos con- 
tends that Turkey is virtually bankrupt, 
borrows money which it cannot refund, and 
is nearly altogether indebted to Greeks for 
the means of meeting the annual interest on 
its heavy debt. Now, if the financial con- 
dition of Turkey be really desperate, how 
comes it that men so astute as Greek money- 
lenders are, should enable the Turkish 
Government to support its credit? We 
doubt if the Greeks are really so foolish as 
they are here represented. If they cannot 
be certain of having the principal repaid, 
they will take care that a few payments of 
interest will serve to reimburse them for 
their whole outlay. 

The apology for brigandage deserves special 
notice. It is so clever as to be worthy of the 
acutest special pleader that ever adorned the 
legal profession. The author’s own statement 
is too good to admit of being either condensed, 
or of being adequately expressed in other 
words. He informs us that— 

Brigandage in Greece is the offspring of poli- 
tical feeling, not of moral depravity. It is, in 
many instances, the result of a misunderstood 
patriotism. In fact, the Greek words Klephti 
and Palicari have been mistranslated in English 
‘*brigand;” in the original they signify ‘‘ hero.” 
The first Klephtis were those “pee hg we 
Greeks who, disdaining the Turkish yoke, fled to 
the mountains, and there conserved the germ of 
freedom which has since fructified in Greece. An 
Englishman who wishes to form a correct idea of 
a Greek Klephtis must look back to that period 
in the history of his own country when the spirit 
of resistance, evoked by the Norman invasion, 
still lingered in the land. The Greek Klephtis 
is like the Saxon Robin Hood, a man who, having 
no faith in the integrity of the ruling authorities, 
snatches ‘‘ wild justice” by the aid of his own 
strong arm. It is, indeed, true that in many in- 
stances the Klephtis of the present day is nothing 
more than the disappointed partizan, who believes 
himself a patriot whilst endeavouring to em- 
barrass the Government of which his late leader 
is a member, and who has kindled his ire by not 
giving him an appointment. (Pp. 104, 105.) 


This exposition of the real character of the 
so-called brigands may be very satisfactory to 
those who have never been in their clutches. 
But there is small satisfaction in being robbed 
and tortured by ‘‘ heroes” who have failed in 
getting appointments under Government. 
What benefit to the country is it to have 
therein “‘ forty widely-circulated journals,” if 
the state of manners is similar to what pre- 
vailed in England in the time of Robin 
Hood? Mr. Xenos does not admire the con- 
duct of the ‘‘ heroes” of whom he has given 
the above account ; but in place of denouncing 
brigandage as a scandal, he attributes it, in 
part, to the fact of the Great Powers having 
narrowed the boundaries of free Greece ; thus 
concentrating ‘‘in the little kingdom an ex- 
plosive element, which, under happier aus- 
pices, would have worked out a legitimate 
and honourable end.” It appears, however, 
that, bad as Greece is, Turkey is in a worse 
position still; for we are told that ‘‘ brigand- 
age exists in Turkey upon a larger scale, and 
is of a more criminal character than in 
Greece.” We may here notice a statement 
recently made respecting the Greek army, 
which, we trust, may prove to be a groundless 
calumny. In a district near Athens the 
brigands, or, to writemore correctly, ‘‘ heroes,” 
had become more rampant and audacious than 
usual. The authorities were obliged to make 
an attempt to disperse or capture them. A 
detachment of troops was despatched for that 
purpose. The troops proved energetic enough, 
but in a different way from that expected of 
them. After being quartered for three days 
in the country, the inhabitants sent petitions, 
praying that they might be recalled, alleging 
that the troops were more terrible marauders 
than the brigands, and that the exactions of 
the brigands could be borne more easily than 
the outrages of the soldiers. 

On the title page, this work is styled ‘‘a 
diplomatic history.” In no sense of the word 
does it deserve the name of a history. The 
writing is good, but the statements are un- 





deserving of implicit credence. The really 
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valuable portion of it is that wherein all 
the diplomatic correspondence and other 
important documents are given at length. 
A perusal of these papers is indispensable for 
the mastery of a very important phase of 
what is called the ‘‘ Eastern question.” We 
agree with Mr. Xenos, that the present condi- 
tion of the Christians in Turkey is deplorable, 
and that the maintenance of Turkey b 
England and France is an anachronism. We 
dislike the Turk, not because he is an infidel, 
but because he is a barbarian who obsti- 
nately refuses to learn anything from 
civilized men except their vices. But the 
Greeks, although they call themselves 
Christians, have not yet manifested so 
marked a superiority over the Turks as to 
make us wish to see the Sultan superseded . 
by the King of Greece. Those among us 


| who have most warmly espoused the cause of 


the Turks, have been induced to do so 
less by their admiration for the Turkish 
character than by their not having met with 
any other Eastern race whose doings or 
character they could approve of ai all. 








MATTHEW ARNOLD'S ESSAYS. 
Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold, Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
(Macmillan. ) 


HIS volume contains various articles 

which Mr. Arnold has contributed to our 
magazines. The subjects have no obvious 
connexion with each other. Yet the book 
leaves on the reader’s mind an impression of 
completeness and unity which is equally 
rare and delightful. The opening essay in 
part explains the secret. Mr. Arnold desires 
to reform English criticism. Every one of 
his articles has been written to illustrate his 
conception of its true nature. Each one, 
therefore, helps to interpret the rest; the 
greater the diversity of topics, the more they 
conduce to the general object. And every 
essay being written with this design, is a far 
more elaborate composition than it could be 
under any other conditions. The work- 
manship is too skilful ever to betray itself. 
Mr. Arnold’s style is so graceful, so perfect, 
that it has all the appearance of being the 
most natural and spontaneous expression of 
his thoughts. 

After a preface which must have been 
meant as a foil to the beauty of the volume 
which it introduces, or to illustrate by ex- 
ample the errors of taste which that volume 
denounces, Mr. Arnold proceeds at once to 
his main business. As his essay ‘On the 
Function of Criticism at the Present Time’ 
is to teach us our own duties, we are bound 
to notice it first. In spite of a natural dis- 
like to a judge, we have every motive to hear 
this judge. He has the highest notion of 
the grandeur of our craft. ere may come 
atime of creative energy. At present the 
critics must account themselves the real lords 
and dictators of the world. On the way in 
which they shall use this tremendous power 
is dependent the condition of the next age 
—what poets, philosophers, theologians shall 
be hereafter will be decided by the conduct 
of critics now. 

How then ought we to behave? We 
wish we could answer the question in Mr. 
Arnold’slanguage. But the passage to which 
we would refer our readers (pp. 18—20) is 
too long for extraction. We can only give 
its substance in our feeble words. The 
English people are given up to facts. Th 
abhor ideas. They are given up to ies. 
Criticism has indulged these habits. It has 


stooped to facts. It has been Whig, or Tory, 
or Radical. It has paid ho to the habits 
and tastes of our own race. It must become 


‘ disinterested.’ It must hold itself aloof from 
all facts. It must simply aim at ‘ creating a 
current of true and fresh ideas.’ No applica- 
tion of these ideas, in one way or another, must 


be attempted. ‘ The best’ must be sought 
everywhere and in every d ment. Thefe 
must be no preference for lish writers or 


thinkers; on the contrary, a deliberate 
preference for those whom Englishmen ate 
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least likely to care for, are most likely to over- 
look or to despise. Mr. Arnold remarks: 


It is because criticism has so little kept in 
here, has so little de- 
tached itself from practice, has been so directl 
polemical and controversial, that it has so ill- 
accomplished, in this country, its best spiritual 
work ; which is to keep man from a self-satisfac- 
tion which is retarding and vulgarising, to lead 
him towards perfection, by making his mind 
dwell upon what is excellent in itself, and the 
absolute beauty and fitness of things. 


This ‘retarding and vulgarising’ self-satisfac- 
tion is illustrated by extracts from speeches 
of Mr. Adderley and Mr. Roebuck, in which 
the English are eulogised ‘as the best breed 
in the world.’ Their statements are con- 
fronted by the case of a girl who murdered 
her illegitimate child at Nottingham, and 
whose name was Wragg. ‘In Ionia and 
Attica,’ exclaims our critic, ‘they were 
luckier in this respect than the best race in 
the world; by the [Tlissus there was no 
Wragg.’ 

Now it seems to us that self-satisfaction of 
the kind which Mr. Arnold denounces, or of 
any kind, is very odious ; that British orators, 
like the orators in Athens, are tempted to 
flatter Demus, panegyrizing their own race 
as the best in the world, and denouncing 
other races from which they might learn 
much ; that critics may confirm, and have 


‘confirmed this evil habit ; that they ought 


to fight against it; that we should be 
most thankful to any person like Mr. Arnold, 
who raises his voice againstit ; still more 
to any person who, like Mr. Arnold, teaches 
us to know and admire men not of our race. 
We admit all that tendency to worship facts 
and scorn ideas which he attributes to Eng- 
lishmen ; we admit that the party spirit of 
our journals is connected with that tendency ; 
we admit that there should be a strenuous 
effort to counteract both the effect and the 
cause. But we are as strongly convinced 
that the remedy which Mr. Arnold proposes 
would not cure or alleviate the disease, but 
would strengthen it; that all remedies against 
it which have been effectual have been exactly 
of the opposite character; that what he 


_calls ‘a current of true and fresh ideas’ has 


been most created by those Englishmen who 
have most stooped, even against their incli- 
nation, to their countrymen’s love of facts ; 
that the wisest teachers and critics—those 
whom Mr. Arnold himself reverences most— 
have sought for ideas in the facts, instead of 
bringing them from their own minds to the 
facts, or letting them stand aloof from the 


‘facts; that our history, our science, our 


litefature, all alike prove this to be the 
method which we must follow if we would 
work any reform in the English faith or the 
English practice. 

Take one signal instance. Mr. Arnold is a 
sincere, even a passionate, admirer of Burke. 
He owns that this great man lived ‘in the 
world of ideas, not the world of catchwords 
and party habits.’ No sentence can be more 
just or more happily expressed. But Burke 
was emphatically, from the beginning of his 
life to the end of it, from the publication of 
his thoughts on the ‘Sublime and Beautiful,’ 
to the publication of his ‘ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,’ a man who sought for the idea in the 
fact, a man who was impatient of all ideas 
that were not deduced from the study of 
facts. This is what reconciles his earliest 
political treatises with those which are 
sup to contradict them ; this is what 


‘vindicates him from Goldsmith’s charge, 


which Mr. Arnold so justly repudiates. He 


‘did not like the pedantry of those who 


me the Amerian war, merely by talking 
about the necessary connexion of representa- 
tion with taxation, any more than the 
pedantry of those who talked about the 

ights of man. Both seemed to him doctors 


who idealised out of their own minds, instead 


of seeking a far deeper, larger, der 
ek tn Kistotry—Gols hdc, mot thas ove. 
He pleaded for actual relations between 
the mothercountry and her colonies, for duties 
which she owed to them, apart from all 
formulas. And when in a passage which Mr. 





Arnold has quoted with great honour, but 
which he pronounces quite ‘unEnglish,’ 
Burke confesses that hereafter some of the 
ideas of the French Revolution against which 
he protested, might establish themselves, it 
was precisely because he believed that facts 
might come to light of which he had not 
taken account. 

What, again, is all experimental science 
but the search for the idea in the 
fact, in the particular instance? Against 
what did Bacon protest, but against the 
school habit of bringing forth ideas either to 
control the facts, or to exist apart from them ? 

And is not the pompous phrase about 
poetry, that it is ‘the involution of the 
universal in the individual,’ simply an 
attempt to put this doctrine into fine lan- 
guage? Is not Shakespeare, in the strictest 
sense, one who sought the idea in the fact, 
and exhibited it through the fact? Did he 
not, moreover, seek a very large portion of 
his facts in his own history? And was it not 
through apprehending those men who had 
made this history illustrious, that he could 
be more just to old Greeks and Romans 
and modern Italians, than poets who had a 
hundred times as much knowledge of the 
literature of all three as he had ? 

To this law, we believe, English criticism, 
the criticism of this day, must conform 
itself. If it does not—if a set of men called 
critics, or men of letters, or children of 
light, form themselves into a caste, and try 
to spread certain ideas through society, 
looking down upon facts, and resigning them 
to the custody of an inferior Sudra caste, 
whom they call hodmen or Philistines—we 
believe that the ordinary Englishman will 
wrap himself more and more closely in his 
hatred of all ideals—of all that is graceful and 
beautiful—and that the so-called idealists, 
differing from them in all things else, will be 
like them in that self-satisfaction which Mr. 
Arnold feels to be so retarding and vul- 
garising, 

We wish we could say that the exquisite 
grace and refinement of Mr. Arnold dad 
preserved him from this peril ; nay, from the 
worse peril of losing sight of moral distinc- 
tions. But those sentences in which the crime 
of child murder is exhibited side by side with 
the name of Wragg, the disgust for the latter 
being apparently—we are sure not really— 
the stronger feeling of the two, makes us 
perceive what must come to the critic if he is 
not willing to look common facts in the face, 
if he thinks them too mean or too ugly things 
for the exalted man of letters to approach. 
Not quite so offensive morally, but equally 
finical, unphilosophical, unhistorical is the 
following passage :— 


Where shall we find language innocent 
enough, how shall we make the spotless purity 
of our intentions evident enongh, to enable us 
to say to the political Englishman that the 
British Constitution itself, which, seen from the 
practical side, looks such a magnificent organ 
of progress and virtue, seen from the speculative 
side-—with its compromises, its love of facts, its 
horror of theory, its studied avoidance of clear 
thoughts—that, seen from this side, our august 
Constitution sometimes looks—forgive me, shade 
of Lord Somers—a colossal machine for the 
manufacture of Philistines ? 


Of course, if the speculative can be sepa- 
rated from the practical side, we must 
adopt this tone in speaking of the order 
under which we are living. If men’s com- 
promises did form it, we need not beg the 
shade of Lord Somers to forgive us for 
saying that it is a poor, contemptible 
thing; we must say it. Mr. Arnold’s 
enemies, the Benthamites, long~ago said 
it im much firmer, better, more  con- 
sistent language than his. Mr. Austin re- 
tracted the censure, and pronounced the 
British Constitution a noble work, because 
he discovered, as Burke discovered before 
him, that it is just as much and just as 
little a system of compromises aS a man’s 
constitution is a system of compromises ; 
that the different sustaining and counter- 
acting powers in the nat body, or the 
body politic, are not contrived by doctors 





of one kind or another, but exist in the 
subject, come to light through various con- 
flicts, and finally adjust themselves with 
the help of the doctors or without it. 

The able article following the one on which 
we have commented, ‘On the Literary In- 
fluence of Academies,’ is in the strictest har- 
mony with it. That Mr. Arnold has alleged 
many ingenious arguments against our 
chartered libertinism—in favour of an 
organised opinion to control the taste and 
promote the urbanity of authors—no one will 
deny. The real weight of his argument, how- 
ever, depends on our admission of his sup- 
pressed premiss, that it is desirable to have 
a caste of writers and critics who shall keep 
up a certain tone and habit of thought and 
feeling distinct from that of general society, 
and shall hold itself aloof from the common 
movements of the world. As wedo not wish 
to see such a caste, as we think the nearest 
approximation ever made to it was in that 
body of highly-accomplished men whom the 
world has called the sophists, whom Mr. 
Grote perhaps more rightly calls the pro- 
Jessors of Greece, who might bear the name 
of Critics more properly than either ; as we 
hold that these men, who diffused ideas upon 
all possible subjects among the young men 
of the finest race in the world, were, most 
happily for those young men, resisted and de- 
feated by a man who had an Anglo-Saxon 
love for facts, who put all propounders of 
theories to a horrible torture; as we believe 
that out of this pursuit of facts, this per- 
secution of theorists, was developed the most 
lofty and effectual idealism which the world 
has ever seen, and a style even more ex- 
quisite (can we say more ?) than Mr. Arnold’s 
—we may doubt whether an Academy 
which all admit must have-had a number 
of inconveniences, can be desirable merely 
for the creation and support of a lite- 
rary guild, probably much inferior to its 
Greek prototype. Since its main function 
would be to cultivate prose— poetry being in 
Mr. Arnold’s judgment better without such 
an influence—we may venture to ask whether 
the prose of Bossuet was not formed to meet 
the necessities of the pulpit and of ecclesias- 
tical controversy ; whether the prose of 
Pascal was not forged amidst hard mathe- 
matical and theological studies, because a 
very sharp weapon was needed to cut 
through the webs of the Jesuit fathers ; 
whether the prose of Rousseau was not 
fashioned amidst the hills about the Lake of 
Geneva, and developed by political contro- 
troversies ; whether Voltaire’s prose was not 
sharpened and perfected by continual attri- 
tion with the debates, serious and trifling of 
the eighteenth century; whether the Academy 
can be really credited with the strength, or 
delicacy, or fervour, or wit, of any one of 
the four. 

An admirable essay on ‘Maurice de 
Guérin’ is far mere likely than this to 
cultivate our affection for Frenchmen, and 
to abate our Anglo-Saxon conceit. It is 
pleasant to observe that Mr. Arnold can 
sympathise heartily with a man who had no 
ambition to be a critic, who loved nature 
more than a book; who had an unsatisfied 
yearning for spiritual treasures ; who, if he 
could have followed Lamennais, would wil- 
lingly have shared his best thoughts with the 
people. The biography of such a man, illu- 
minated by translations which are a study in 
English as well as in French, is a real gift to 
us all. There, indeed, Mr. Arnold shows us 
the true function of acritic. Through a special 
instance he unfolds ideas which Englishmen 
and Frenchmen may prize equally. 

Eugénie de Guérin, the sister of Maurice, 
presents us with another, also a very striking, 
type of character. We grudge no admiration 
which Mr. Arnold bestows on the ceful 
saint in the Chateau of Languedoc. But was 
he not aware that he was spoiling the effect 
of his portrait, and disclosing too evidently 
his purpose in painting it, when he intro- 
duced an unknown lady of Margate, whose 
biography he had happened to meet with, be- 
cause she seemed to him a very ordinary 
and vulgar person, as the parallel represen- 
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tative of English female devotion? We ask 
him, as an honest critic, with a high sense of 
his functions and responsibility, whether he 
sincerely believed that this lady was the 
best specimen he could find for such a com- 
parison—whether he did not know from per- 
sonal experience and from reading that she 
was not! Ifso, may there not be something 
‘vulgarising and retarding’ in the wish to 
discover and expose whatever is weakest and 
least attractive in his own land, as well as in 
the wish to glorify it at the expense of every 
other ? 

That question we will repeat in reference 
to the next and very different subject of the 
next sketch. We pass from France to Ger- 
many, from Eugénie de Guérin to Heinrich 
Heine. The leap, we need not say, is pro- 
digious ; the contrast serves to display the 
comprehensiveness of Mr. Arnold’s taste. 
Of Heine himself and his genius we would 
gladly have heard more. Mr. Arnold regards 
him merely as par excellence the antagonist 
of Philistines or idealess men. His three 
qualifications for the task are apparently 
these: 1. He disliked his own country. 
2. He hated England. 3. He considered 
France the holy land of Europe. We should 
have listened willingly to some apology for 
gen er of patriotism and his eee. 
or sympathy with a country which has 
pestueed f Shakespeare and ren or two emi- 
nent men besides. If we had been reminded 
of his Jewish birth—his want of a proper 
home in any European country—we should 
have felt we had no right to treat him 
harshly for these intellectual infirmities, even 
though they had some relation to that immo- 
rality in act and word which Mr. Arnold de- 
plores. But if they are produced as signs of a 
vocation, proofs of his right to take place 
among the liberators of humanity, we must 
pause. The liberators would, it strikes us, 
turn out to be the haughtiest and most mis- 
chievous tyrants the world has yet seen. 

The entire freedom of Joubert from such 
disagreeable characteristics makes the sketch 
of him one of the most satisfactory in the vo- 
lume. Mr. Arnold does not merely use him to 
expose the pretensions of the best breed in 
the world. He compares Joubert with Cole- 
ridge, treating his own countryman, on the 
whole, with much respect and appreciation. 
To us the suggestion of a likeness between 
the two men is most instructive and edifying. 
Coleridge was always in danger of becoming a 
mere idealist. He was kept, in spite of himself, 
in perpetual contact with the facts of life, 
being a vehement politician in youth—still 
busy with politics, though under a new 
phase, when he had returned from Germany, 
and was writing his ‘ Friend,’—compelled in 
later days by contrition and the consciousness 
of moral weakness to seek for a practical faith. 
Mr. Arnold shows us that Joubert had more 
of this useful counteraction to the natural 
habit of his mind than Coleridge ; that he 
had a healthy dislike of scholastic phra- 
seology, for which our philosopher had a dan- 
gerous affection ; that he submitted more to 
the ordinary demands of duty and of social 
life. Surely he was a greater enemy of 
Philistines than Heine, because he did not 
confront their arrogance with a worse kind of 
arrogance. 

Spinoza, to whom Mr. Arnold has de- 
voted an ren geen and superficial, but, of 
course, graceful essay, is another specimen 
of a man who lived in a world of ideas, and 
was cut off from the world of facts; but who 
was always exhibiting his discontent with 
those who regarded ideas as products of their 
own intellects, who reverenced them as sub- 
stantial and divine. Mr. Arnold is satisfied, 
and thinks Goéthe was satisfied, with con- 
sidering Spinoza as an enemy of final causes. 
A true, possibly, but a most feeble estimate 
of a noble man, who was ever struggling 
after light—of a man who fell into ten 
thousand confusions, which we fall into 
without knowing it, because he could not 
find the God in whom he was sure that 
he was living, and moving, and having 
his being. Mr. Arnold treats with lofty su- 
periority certain Christians who have thought 





that Spinoza meant by love of God what 
they mean by it, and a Hegelian critic who 
boasted of him as one that ished God al- 
together, and substituted an idea in Bis place. 
Might he not have been nearer the truth if 
he had done justice to both the Christian 
and the Hegelian critic ; if he had believed 
that Spinoza intended love when he spoke 
of love, and not at all less because he 
speaks as St. Paul does, of knowing love, and 
that he was never able to find, much as he 
often tried to find, how the idea passes into 
reality ? 

Was it otherwise with the greatest 
heathen emperor, who is the subject of a 
more satisfactory essay than that on the ex- 
communicated Jew? The worth of Marcus 
Aurelius as the pursuer of an ideal, Mr. 
Arnold has perceived and not exaggerated ; 
his intense conviction that the idea must 
have fact to dwell in and sustain it, he has 
not understood nearly as well. If he had, 
he would have found a far better apology 
than he has found for his conduct to the 
Christian Church. Unless this Church pro- 
claims that the highest ideal is embodied in 
fact, it is nothing. Had Marcus Aurelius 
accepted the Cross as the reconciliation of 
Idea and Fact, he would have been what Mr. 
Mill wishes he had been, the precursor of 
Constantine, who merely saw that the Cross 
was stronger than the Eagle. As he did not, 
he was obliged by the devoutness of his mind 
to take the old fictions as attempts to embody 
some conception of the divinity ; his duty 
as the head of the Roman State obliged him 
to Segoe a rival kingdom. 

he praises of Philistines cannot be ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Arnold. But for the sake 
of our readers, and for the satisfaction of 
our own consciences, we must say that he has 
given us a remarkable book, which ought to 
benefit all its readers, specially those who 


reject as cordially as we do its fundamental 


maxim. 








THREE OF OUR CONTEMPORARY 
POETS. 


Leonore, a Tale, and other Poems. By Georgiana, 
Lady Chatterton, Author of ‘ Memorials of 
Admiral Lord Gambier,’ &c. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

Duchess Agnes, &c. By Isa Craig. (Strahan.) 

Elsie, Flights to Fairyland, dc. By J. Crawford 
Wilson, Author of ‘Jonathan Oldaker,’ &c. 
(Moxon & Co.) 

PART from those great works which are 
the common heritage of civilized man, it 

would be difficult to say how far mere literary 
expression goes in ing up the sum of 
what is commonly understood by poetry. It 
may at all events be safely assumed that per- 
fect utterance is as much a necessity as ha - 
monious expression; and if we look at 
Tennyson as the exemplar of our time, to 
whom all pay a loyal deference, and some a 
religious homage, we shall find that even 
when the thought is insignificant or incom- 
plete, the expression of it is invariably round 
and perfect. The time for stirring the emo- 
tional depths of our nature may not be now, 
the grand thoughts which are to serve the 
world through time may have all been spoken ; 
but the poetic longing is ever with us, and 
remains as much an essential of our nature 
as the religious idea itself. 


When, then, the modern singer—and by | 
singer we mean all who stop short of reaching | 


the first rank, all who fail to deserve the ab- 
solute name of poet—comes before us, we 
scarcely expect, on the one hand, profundity 
of thought or feeling any more than, on the 
other, we look to being amused by mere me- 
lodious reminiscence. But we do expect that 
the singer’s fervour shall suffice to keep the 
sacred fire burning in our hearts, and that 
the burthen of his song shall be perfect in 
its expression as it shall be soothing and 
tuneful in its cadence. Modern culture re- 
quires this ; and although it is not given to 
every singer to stand intellectually among his 
peers as Saul did literally among his people, 
‘higher from his shoulders and upwards,’ 
he is none the less to be reckoned as being 
‘also among the prophets.’ 
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The books whose nanies are at the head of 
this notice illustrate our oe and 
although we claim no high or special ay 2 f 
rank for their authors, we inly loo 
upon their productions as fair specimens 
of their class, and touched, if not with the 
fire, at least with the reflected and sympa- 
thetic glow of . This sounds very 
much like damning with faint praise, but 
such is not our intention. The critic ceases 
not to feel warmly because he has to speak at 
times judicially. 

Leonore is a medieval tale in blank verse, 
and our readers will best understand Lady 
Chatterton’s poetic abilities if we indicate, 
with her assistance, the story itself. At 
Toulouse, in the fourteenth century, when 


| Edward the Black Prince ruled at Bordeaux, 


lived Pietro Guillermin, a famous old sculptor, 
whose well-earned wealth was all to be be- 
stowed upon his orphan nephew, Adolphe, 
and his betrothed, Marguerite. Adolphe is a 
painter :— 


With genius t 
The youth was gifted—but his will was wild ; 
And ever his Art-parent tried in vain 
To train the growth of his aspiring mind. 
Ambition lured the stripling, and hot pride 
That chafed at all the steady toil required 
To excel in art, and win the high renown 
For which he madly longed. is often marred 
His happiest efforts ; and since Marguerite 
Had won his heart, ambition rested not. 


For she, too, was ambitious—though she loved, 
Or thought she loved—scarce knowing yet her 
mind, 
This Marguerite of his is farther described 
thus :— 
Fair Marguerite Palmiers (for yclept 
Was she in ancient times ‘ La perle des perles’) 
Had those choice gifts of beauty and of wit 
Most rarely falling to one human lot. 
Of stature tall, and of majestic step, 
Upon the lake of life she swan-like sailed, 
And saw reflected in admiring eyes 
Her own perfection, and rejoiced in them, 
Already had she won the floral prize, 
The golden violet, by Clemence given, 
To him who should indite the best new poem. 


At sixteen she carried off the envied prize. 


Her father was o’erjoyed ; and all his kin— 
Who had for years neglected this poor branch 
That bore their honoured name—now suddenly 
Advanced with smiles and welcome to the maid 
Who thus had cast new lustre on their race. 


The chief of the house bestows on her costly 
gems, but the old knight, her father, much 
to her disappointment, refused the tardy 


So passing sweet her great success had been, 

It made her crave for deeper, richer draughts, 
And all things now were growing wearisome ; 
E’en Adolphe’s whispers had lost theircharm. 
Yet this she did not to herself confess— 

Or clearly feel, for she was ignorant 

In will and motive ; she had not been taught 

By height of weal or depth of woe to know 

Her own wild heart, or fathom its intents. 

For smooth and joyously her course had run, 
Without a deeper thought of future i 

Than such as, rippling o’er her placid mind, 
Was caused by some new fashion or attire, 

Nor cared she much for - save herself. 

And yet was deemed by all among the best 

As well as fairest maids in old Toulouse. 

For pleasant were her words, and sweet her smiles, 
And ever ready with some charm was she 

Of wit or song to wile away the hour. 


Our readers can easily imagine how speedily 
such a character will lead herself and others 
into mischief. Marguerite is the chosen at- 
tendant upon the Princess Leonore, who loves 
a noble English knight. This attachment is 
displeasing to her father, the Count of Foix, 
who wishes her to espouse Prince Juan, the 
heir of Aragon. On this point, in spite of 
his daughter's tears, the old man is inflexible, 
and compels her to attend a banquet about to 
be given to Prince Juan. Marguerite is busy 
with 
The silken waves of Leonore’s dark hair, 


and trying her best te make her mistress look 
cheerful, and to go and grace the feast, when 
suddenly— 
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And 
Her outer self the Princess paralleled. 


Of this accidental discovery she soons takes 
advantage, and persuades the Princess to 
to a plan by which she will get her own 

lish knight, while she, the handmaid, is 
married to the royal Prince of Aragon. Owing 
to the wonderful personal resemblance of the 
one to the other, and from the circumstances 
of their being dressed alike on the bridal day, 
the plot is a success. The success, however, 
is but of short duration, and is followed by 
much disaster and direful complication. But 
we forbear following the story further, feeling 
convinced that Lady Chatterton can speak 
best for herself, and that it is wrong to fore- 
stall the interest of the reader. The oppor- 
tunity for depicting startling and difficult 
situation is frequent, and Lady Chatterton is 
always equal to the task. In local colouring 
and in individual touches she is no less 
happy. When Adolphe beseeches her in 
vain to give up her ambitious enterprise and 
~eturn to her old friends and her early love— 


She fixed upon the ground her radiant eyes, 
And crushed a little daisy ’neath her shoe— 
The tiny little shoe upon whose front 

A jewel sparkled—gift of Leonore. 


ay as she approaches the grim castle 
which is soon to become her dungeon, the 


author compares the strange dark faces which 
she sees from tower and battlement in this 
wise :— 
Thus oft, on lone and rugged island rocks 
That rise abrupt from out the surging sea, 
The startled mariner perceives a crowd 
Of dismal swarthy sea-birds perched thereon, 
With h evil eyes, as if they watched 
Till chance should cast some sea-laved silent 
corse 
Upon that iron shore, 
And when the Princess Leonore rushes from 
the shelter of her husband’s castle to seek 
her father amidst the beleaguering host, our 
author gives us this vivid picture :— 
As gleams the seagull o’er the Northern sea, 
cleaves with snowy wings the crested wave, 
So on she flies. The closely-serried ranks, . 
Abashed, as ’twere an angel out of heaven, 
Make pathway for her through their glittering 


spears, 
Till at her father’s feet she humbly sinks, 
His knees embraces, and his pardon prays. 


We had marked many other passages, but 
must hurry on. We have quoted sufficient 
for our purpose ; and we have no doubt our 
readers already agree with us in thinking Lady 
Chatterton more than an average singer, and 
a not only of the poet’s sympathies, 
also of his knowledge how to use them. 
There are other pieces in the volume ; but 
our author has bestowed her best energies on 
‘Leonore,’ and shows a more sustained lite- 
rary power here than she does in the equally 
stirring, but less finished tale of ‘ Marie de 
.’ Occasionally her lip curls at the 
follies of current society; but even at her 
friends, the critics, against whom she hurls 
all sorts of playful defiance, it never settles 
into a sneer. In much bodily pain and suffer- 
ing has Lady Chatterton written ; and in the 
midst of it all she can afford to speak even of 
critics with a poet’s magnanimity, and to con- 
elude her ‘comic preface’ with this pious 
wish :— 
May holy ls help us each to mend 
Our liveght ore aedver to that goal we wend— 
Kre to us all the great Decree doth send— 
Reviewers and Reviewed—the inevitable end. 


tsa Craig, who sang triumphantly ‘ The 
Cente eon Burns,’ in spite of all her 
social science labours (and what would the 
Association be without her ?), manages still to 
warm and glowing her love for the muses. 
they fondly reciprocate her love ; and, in 
token thereof, she comes before us with the 
drama of ‘The Duchess Agnes.’ 
Duxe Albrecht, the son and heir of the 
Grand Duke of Bavaria, instead of marrying, 





as his family had arranged, Constance von 
Degenberg, the orphan ward of his aunt, the 
ps of St. Mary’s, falls in love with 
Agnes, a beautiful burgher maiden of Augs- 
burg, and makes her his wife. At a grand 
tournament his father, the Duke, forbade 
him, by his marshal, to enter the lists— 


Because, against the laws of chivalry, 
He companied at this high tournament 
With a light woman for his ladye love. 


On this Albrecht moved 
Slowly into the centre of the lists, 


And there, before the whole assembly, pro- 
claimed Agnes his ‘ truly wedded wife.’ 


She sat apart, by all unknown, 
Till in her place she rose unconsciously, 
As if his voice uplifted her ; and stood, 
Not trembling nor triumphant, but assured 
As might an angel of her place in heaven— 
An azure mantle falling from her neck, 
All white and gold her garments, and her hair 
Showed in the sun ; and all the people’s eyes 
Went worshipping the vision. 


After so public an avowal on Albrecht’s 
part, the Abbess becomes his secret but 
sworn enemy ; and the young couple showing 
a tendency to the Hussite heresy, she, with 
the aid of the Papal Legate and Father An- 
selm, soon accomplishes her revenge. During 
the temporary absence of her nephew, the 
Abbess gets his wife Agnes accused of witch- 
craft, and condemned to be thrown over the 

arapet of the bridge into the rushing 

anube. Albrecht returns in time to see the 
dead body of his wife carried into his pre- 
sence on a rude bier. Such is a rough sketch 
of the leading incidents which Isa Craig has 
worked into a drama of much beauty and 
tenderness. She may not be entirely at home 
in ‘the business’ of the piece, and her play 
may lack the full grip of the world’s master- 
pieces ; but ‘Duchess Agnes,’ for all that, is 
a drama which none will begin to read with- 
out finishing, or, having finished, will lay 
down without profit. Touching in incidents, 
masterly in expression, and suffused with a 
poetic glow that lights-up almost every page, 
we avoid large quotation more from an em- 
barras de richesse than from the want of any- 
thing quotable. The argument for a con- 
ventual life was never, perhaps, better put 
than in the following dialogue. Constance, 
in the full dress of the sisterhood she is soon 
to enter, visits Agnes in prison, to sympa- 
thise and die with her :— 


‘ Agnes. Life is good, 
Why do you leave it, Constance ? 
Constance. Life is evil ; 


Temptation, sin, and sorrow wait on it. 
Agnes, To end in triumph, holiness, and joy. 
Constance. Ah! you love life: your life is full 
of love. 
Agnes. But life itself is God’s first gift to us ; 
We must not fling it back as little worth. 
Constance. His best gift? Must we not give 
back our best ? 
Agnes. Love is the better gift, 
Whose giving nothing from the giver takes, 
Although it renders all. 
Constance. Thus I have given 
All that was mine to give, since earthly love 
Died in my heart—a rosy morning cloud, 
That melted into Heaven. 


The testimony, too, of the ‘ second witness ’ 
at the trial of Agnes conveys a picture which 
pre-Raphaelites might envy, and will, no 
doubt, in another medium try to emulate :— 


And I at Regensburg remember her. 

Each day my boat dropt laden down the stream, 
And every night I stoutly worked her up 
Against the tide—the current bearing strong 
Beneath the bank where stands the water-gate, 





With milk-white marble steps. They lip the 
stream, 

And when the sun dips, and the stream runs red, 

I’ve seen them look as if washed o’er with blood. 

That gate was hard to pass. I’ve felt my boat 

Drawn to the landing place, as by a rope, 

If I but looked that way. An Avé said, 

With eyes averted and a stronger pull, 

a me past. But one eve, lingering 

I saw her—she was never seen by day, 

At church or market. In the gate she stood, 

And held a lamp, which lighted all her face, 
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And golden hair that to her very feet 

Fell thick and heavy. And a boat was there, 

And one went in who ne’er came out again, 

That night—Our Blessed Lady give me grace— 

I could not turn away my eyes or pull 

Another stroke ; backwards my prayers would 
come, ; 

And back my boat went to the market steps, 

And at the inn I stayed till morning light. 


The drama is followed by odes, idylls, 
songs, and sketches, and there is not a single 
piece among them all we would wish to 
see kept out. ‘The Nest,’ ‘The Master's 
Danghter,’ and ‘ Hal of the Hollow,’ are all 
admirably told ; while in ‘ The Ballad of the 
Brides of Quair’ we catch the true ring of 
border minstrelsy. There is a fine Rem- 
brandtist vigour in the poem called ‘ The 
Brothers,’ and no one will mistake or con- 
found the likenesses of ‘ These three—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity.’ ‘Martin and Kate’ is 
a telling passage from the life of Luther ; and 
the philosophy taught in ‘The Stranger’s 
Lair’ is as true as it is beautiful. 

Now listen to how Isa Craig’s songs sing :— 


Tell me, maiden, maiden dear ! 
Tell me what is love ? 

In thy brown eyes shining clear, 
On thy lips, O maiden dear, 
Can I see it move ? 


It is two hearts, two hearts true, 
Two hearts with one beat ; 

Two souls shining sighing through 
Lips and eyes of morning dew, 
With one wish between the two, 
And that wish to meet. 


We have room but for one more quotation 
from a volume which we are loth to leave, 
and that quotation we make from a partly 
selfish motive. It is the song which Agnes 
sings at her spinning-wheel, and we transfer 
it entire, not so much for the quaint and 
melancholy music of its ever-recurring fall, as 
becausé it expresses in a few stanzas the 
whole story of Crawford Wilson’s ‘ Elsie,’ the 
hird and last volume on our present list :— 


He lighted upon her lonely bower— 
The wind in the grass is sighing ; 

She was as sweet as a summer flower— 
The dew on the grass is lying. 


He looked in her eyes, so cloudless clear— 
The wind in the grass is sighing ; 

Her eyes grew dim with a wistful tear— 
The dew on the grass is lying. 


He touched her hand with a tender touch-— 
The wind in the grass is sighing ; 

And love is love, be it little or much— 
The dew on the grass is lying. 


His love was light as the wooing wind— 
The wind in the n grass sighing ; 

Hers was the love that leaves life behind— 
The dew on the grass is lying. 


Lightly it went as it was given— 
His love like the light wind sighing ; 

She loved to the end, she loves in heaven— 
The dew on her grave is lying. 


Such is the tale of ‘ Elsie, the Village Pearl.’ 
She was an orphan, and the charge as well as 
the delight of the venerable pastor of the 
place. 

He was the world to her, 
And she was all to him—his comforter, 
His guardian, and his friend ; were she away, 
His heart was heavy; were she near, ‘twas gay— 
Gay as a heart could be whose every throb 
Knocked at the gates of death. What hand 

could rob 

That crumbling ruin of the only tie 
That made it sweet to live, and pain to die ! 


It was robbed, however, and torn down 
ruthlessly enough. 


Another heart had lately learned to share 

With his a portion of her love and care. 

One elder than herself, though in the prime 

Of manly vigour—the rude hand of Time 

Had set no signet on his brow—the fire 

Of ardour burned in every vein. Desire 

in his sparkling eye ; his step was light, 
Yet firm ; his features play-grounds for delight ; 
His voice upon the ear like music rung, 

So rich its varied tones—less sweetly strung 
The lover's lute, whose dulcet miei , 

When silence sleeps, bids Echo sing for glee. 
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And so ‘the Pearl’ by and by was crushed. 
The story is very sad, and it makes one the 
more melancholy to think that he must add, 
very true. Mr. Crawford Wilson has no lack 
of power, and is wonderfully sustained and 
fluent ; but he is deficient in literary finish ; 
and although the reflections in which he 
indulges are generally appropriate enough, 
they are too frequent and too long, and thus 
mar the charm of the story. 

‘Flights to Fairyland’ are in a much 
livelier measure, and we presume to think in 
a better view altogether. The humour of the 
author crops out every here and there as he 
rattles on with all the impetuosity of his 
country. Let the opening passage suffice as 
an example :— 


In days when fairies and sprites were known, 
When ghosts by night, 
In the moon’s pale light, 
Burst forth from their cerements, and walked in 
white 
Round ruined mansions and churchyards lone— 
In those strange days 
Of goblins and fays, 
When every old woman had stories to tell, 
And every fat friar rare relics to sell ; 
When splinters of crosses brought prices so high, 
That chips, smoked and hidened, would find 
_buyers to buy ; 
When fortunes were bartered for tresses of hair, 
And rags treasured up thatno pauper would wear ; 
When rusty nail parings, and fragments of bone, 
As scraps of some canonised saint have been 
shown, 
The smallest of which, if but kept as a charm, 
Would shield him who wore it from witchcraft 
and harm ; 
Preserve him in darkness from Sprite, Gnome, 
and Elf, 
And scare away howling e’en Satan himself— 
In those palmy days lived the King Catacar, 
And with him his daughter, the Princess Zimar. 


From such an opening readers will naturally 
expect something interesting, and we can 
assure them they will not be disappointed. 
Mr. Crawford Wilson will scarcely aim at 


-the poet’s bays, but he may confidently 


enough take his place among the minor 
minstrels of the land, conscious the while 
that his efforts will win the applause of 
many and the respect of all. 








THE PENTATEUCH AND BOOK OF 
JOSHUA. 


The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. By Professor A. Kuenen, of Ley- 
den. Translated from the Dutch, and Edited, 
with Notes, by the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, 
D.D,, Bishop of Natal. (Longman and Co.) 


HE Bishop of Natal has added to the 
gratitude to which his own investigations 
into the date and origin of the Pentateuch 
entitle him from every British student of 
the Scriptures who desires to know what 
conceptions on these matters accord best with 
the facts and not merely what fit in best with 
prevalent theological opinions, by presenting 
to such students, in an English dress, the 
work of Professor Kuenen on the same 
subject. It is impossible to pay any atten- 
tion to this work without feeling that it pro- 
ceeds from one thoroughly master of the 
matter of which he treats ; while the concise 
but often exhaustive arguments of the 
numerous notes illustrating the positions of 
his text, and his many references to other 
writers by whom the different matters dis- 
cussed have been handled in detail, will 
furnish the student who desires to form his 
own judgment on the conclusions presented 
to him with all the materials necessary for a 
calm and impartial scrutiny. 

The result of his labours, as summed up 
by the Professor in his twenty-third chapter, 
is as follows :— 

1. The Ten Commandments in their original 
form, with perhaps a few other ordinances, 
may have been written by Moses, who regu- 
lated as far as possible the religious, political, 
civil, and seonl } life of Israel (by oral precepts 
or customs). 

2. Towards the end of the rule of the 


judges, or the beginning of the reign of 





David, this customary legislation was com- 
mitted to writing in the collection of laws 
called the ‘ Book of the Covenant’ (Exod. xx. 
22, xxiii. 2), while about the same time a 
beginning may have been made of committing 
to writing genealogies, old songs, some dating 
from the time of Moses, whence arose ‘ The 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah,’ and perhaps 
some stories about the patriarchal days. 


3. Not long after the completion of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, some priest or Levite drew up 
a. work which Professor Kuenen, following 
Ewald, calls the ‘ Book of Origins,’ contain- 
ing minute descriptions and regulations for 
the Divine worship, prefaced by an account 
of the origin of the Theocracy, commencing 
with the creation of heaven and earth, and 
ending with the division of Palestine among 
the twelve iribes. This work remained in 
the hands of the priesthood, and was by 
them from time to time modified or enlarged, 
in accordance with the necessities and re- 
quirements of the times ; while new accounts 
of the early times were written by the 
prophets—a work quite in accordance with 
their calling in Israel, and probably com- 
pleted chiefly in the prophetical schools. 

4, The reign of Manasseh increased among 
the prophets the desire to give supremacy to 
the principles of Mosaism—a desire realized 
through the production, by some prophet un- 
known to us, of the addresses and laws of 
Deuteronomy. Most earnestly did he warn 
the people no longer to tolerate idolatry, 
but to dedicate themselves entirely to the 
service of Jehovah, and observe faithfully the 
institutions of Moses, which at the same time 
he modified in accordance with the spirit of 
his own age, laying especial stress on the 
worship of Jehovah at Jerusalem. And as 
the earlier legislators ascribed their laws to 
Moses himself, in the conviction that they 
were acting in his spirit, and building 
upon the foundation laid by him, so the 
Deuteronomist, inspired with the same con- 
viction, and in agreement with the ideas of 
morality then entertained, saw no difficulty 
in ascribing his addresses and laws to Moses, 
and produced, as the result of the means thus 
appropriately chosen by him, Josiah’s refor- 
mation, which must be regarded as the 
triumph of the Deuteronomist principles. 

5. After the publication of Deuteronomy, 
some not unimportant modifications were 
made in the ‘ Book of Origins’ till, probably 
not long before the Babylonish captivity, 
some compiler apparently belonging to the 
priests at Jerusalem, combined all the docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch in its present form, 
adding, probably, our present Book of 
Joshua, which is not only connected in 
respect of its contents in the closest manner 
with the Mosaic work, but is, for the most 
part, put together from the same sources and 
in the same spirit. 

Thus, the laws of the Pentateuch cannot 
in general be called Mosaic, in the sense of 
having been committed to writing by Moses 
himself ; but the legislation contained in it 
being such as tended to maintain the princi- 
ples and carry out the plan of Moses—that 
is, the forming of a people dedicated to the 
service of Jehovah alone, in accordance with 
the lessons of experience and the continually 
changing necessities of the age—is Mosaic in 
a higher sense. The Pentateuch, compiled 
from documents of different ages, and 
brought into its present form about the 
beginning of the Babylonish captivity, ex- 
plains to us the course of development of 
the Mosaic ordinances and institutions, and 
contains their final result. 

Those who have read the Bishop of Natal’s 
work, so far as it has been completed, will 
be aware that these conclusions of Professor 
Kuenen agree in general with those arrived 
at by the Bishop ; an agreement which the 
character of the Professor’s work makes a 
sufficient answer, if an answer be really re- 
quired, to those who, finding themselves 
unable to give satisfactory replies in detail to 
the arguments of the Bishop, have endea- 
voured to discredit them in the mass by the 
vague charge of shallow and hasty criticism. 

That in some points the two critics should 
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differ as they do, is inevitable, when two inde- 
pendent thinkers undertake a task so difficult 
as that of resolving an ancient compilation of 
considerable magnitude into its component 
parts, and fixing their relative dates, without 
the help of any external testimony. But 
differences of this nature, though they are 
often used to throw discredit on the — 
conclusions of Scriptural criticism, y 
leave them quite unaffected. Let it be sup- 
posed that we possessed M. Thierry’s ‘ History 
of the Norman Conquest,’ without references, 
and when all the authors referred to were 
lost—a critic who should affirm the work to 
be full of quotations would assuredly be 
right. Yet if such critics should attempt to 
determine where such quotations began and 
ended, to decide how many authors were 
quoted, and to refer the different quotations 
to their several sources, doubtless no two 
would agree, and probably no one would be 
quite right. Yet their error in the particular 
would not imply that they had erred in the 
general. 
The Bishop of Natal expresses, in an intre- 
ductory preface, his conviction that ‘ne 
damage will ensue to the cause of true religion 
when the books of the Pentateuch shall be 
popularly known to have been the literary 
growth of ages, and the production of nume- 
rous authors whom it is now impossible to 
identify with complete historical certainty.’ 
We share this opinion ; and as this is the 
point where critical inquiry causes the test 
apprehension in England—an apprehension 
very injurious to the growth of sound Scrip- 
tural criticism—we will point out briefly why 
we hold it. True religion appears to us tobe 
essentially a matter of personal trust. It is 
a repose of the affections on the faith in the 
presence with us, and about us, of a Being 
who sympathizes with, and will never abandon 
us, It is the surrender of the will to the 
guidance of a more perfect will, on which we 
rely as able and ready to be our ever present 
guide, To the confirmation of this faith and 
the strengthening of this disposition it must 
certainly conduce, to find when we look back 
upon the past, that we can discover the marks 
of the action of such a Being, and trace the 
line of light left on the waters of Time by 
its presence. But we cannot conceive that 
either faith or praise can be furthered by 
supposing God to have been present with man 
formerly in a way in which He is not present 
now ; and to have taught those who sought 
Him of old, in a way in which He will not 
teach those who seek Him in our day. Rather 
should we say we need to assure ourselves, 
by the story of the past, that such a Divine 
presence may be with men in the ordinary 
course of their lives as we now find it; 
guiding them, though at the moment they 
may not perceive its guidance; educing truth 
out of error; making the stumbling-stones 
of one generation into stepping-stones for the 
progress of another; and combining the un- 
certain and often cdnflicting tendencies of 
human effort into consistent, harmonious 
issues. Now the Scriptures, as they are pre- 
sented to us by the critics, cast just this 
sort of light upon the history of mankind. 
No criticism can throw any doubt on the 
fact of the vast influence exercised upon the 
religious faith of man through the transfor- 
mation of Judaism into Christianity. No 
criticism, therefore, can refuse to recognize, 
in the religious beliefs which grew up among 


| the Jews and formed the germ whence Chris- 





tianity sprang, an element most important 
in the religious history of mankind. How 
were these religious beliefs produced? Pro- 
testant orthodoxy, so-called, answers, by a 
kind of age —— to which we of the 
present day are altogether strange. The 
answer of Scriptural criticism is, or may be, 
by a providential action working through the 
natural faculties of the Jewish race, and 


| using the energies of their great thinkers, 


each acting according to the natural laws of 
his own mind, to prepare the way for a spiritual 
development of which they had no antici- 
pation. 

Now we say that this answer is far mote 
deeply religious than its rival, while at the 
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same time it completely removes the opposi- 
tion, now commonly felt, between scientific 
and religious thought. The scientific thinker 
who, with every increase of his knowledge, 
finds a fresh evidence of the uniformity of 
action of that power by which the universe 
is sustained, and the universality of the 
laws in accordance with which its mani- 
festations are educed, must revolt against 
the conception of a Divine teaching of 
man in the past different in kind from any 
teaching experiences in the present. But 
if this teaching be assumed to have been 


always of the same kind, there is nothing in | 


his science to prevent him from looking to the 
evolution of religious thought in the past, 
as a means of gaining a clearer insight into 
the true meaning of our present experience. 
It is no attribute of science that it should 
refuse to take cognizance of the spiritual 
element in the universe ; and it is not from 
the contemplation of such an action, but 
from the assumption of a capricious arbitrary 
action of the Divine, that the scientific 
thinker turns away. The criticism of the 
Bible removes this difficulty, by removing all 
notion of arbitrariness and caprice from the 
Divine action in the religious education of 
man, and leading us to see in the great suc- 
cession of religious belief, by which this 
education has been carried on, the traces of 
infinite wisdom and goodness, working out 
its own purposes through finite agencies. 
The critical study of the Scriptures, there- 
fore, instead of being an injury to religious 
faith, is, we are satisfied, the indispensable 
and fitting means through which the way 
will be prepared for the general and perma- 
nent appreciation by mankind of the great 
spiritual realities on which religion rests, 
when 
Mind and soul according well, 
Shall make one music as before. 
E. VY, N. 








THE GEOLOGY OF NEW ZEALAND. 


1. R on the Geological Survey of the Province 
te ‘anterbury, N. Z. By Julius Haast, Ph. D., 
vincial Geologist. 1864. 
2. Report on the Formation of Canterbury Plains. 
By J. Haast. 1864. 


demand of a new colony for infor- 
mation regarding its mineral resources 
necessarily renders strictly practical and utili- 
tarian any investigations undertaken on its 
behalf. . Haast, while sacrificing scientific 
detail to the more important duty of obtain- 
ing extended information, nevertheless does 
imself injustice by the term ‘Survey of 
Reconnaissance,’ which he modestly applies 
to his labours, since the valuable information 
contained in these reports, and the light which 
his researches will throw upon some of the 
most interesting problems in physical geo- 
logy, make us look forward hopefully to the 
more ample details which he promises at some 
future time. We would meanwhile point out 
the chief result at which Dr. Haast has ar- 
rived in his examination of the superficial 
deposits in the eastern part of the Province 
of Canterbury. 

The Southern Alps, that chain of so-called 
Silurian rocks which attains in Mount Cook 
an altitude of 13,200 feet, contains in its 
recesses snow fields, whence issue glaciers of 
considerable volume. But far beyond the 
present limits the traces of earlier ice-streams 
are found : the floors of the valleys are over- 

by detritus, which rises high on either 

side as lateral moraines, among which are 
- seen terraces worn in the solid rock, and frag- 
ments of beach-like deposits, in every way 
comparable to those of Glen Roy, and like 
them, the remains of ancient glacier lakes. 
On the plain beyond the gorge of the Rakaia 
River stands a moranic crescent, while fur- 
ther east, down to the seacoast, the stratified 
deposits which underlie recent river accumu- 
lations show unmistakeable signs that they 
_ too are derived from glacier erosion. Within 
the range proofs are not wanting that the ice- 
pamsed over ridges to join other glaciers, and 

sed over ri join other i an 

thus form sheets whose directi se 


ion, in more 





than one instance, had no reference to the 
present system of drainage. Similar results 
have been obtained by Dr. Hector during 
the survey of Otago, in which province the 
southern extension of the Alps rises to up- 
wards of 10,000 feet. The period at which 
these glaciers attained their maximum de- 
velopment is relatively the same as that of 
the Northern Glacial Epoch. For the ice- 
borne detritus of Canterbury Plains rests 
upon lignites of later tertiary age, and frag- 
mentary deposits belonging to the same series 
are found among the lateral moraines of the 
uplands, being saved from total destruction 
by the inequalities in which they were lodged. 
Near Timaru, at the south end of the plains, 
raised benches containing shells of living species 
are found high above the sea level ; but their 
relations are obscure, It would, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be unsafe to 
express any opinion as to the probable posi- 
tion in time of the Antarctic glacial period, 
with any pretension to greater precision than 
is contained in the term post tertiary. Dr. 
Haast, while pointing out the influence of 
purely local causes in modifying the climate 
of New Zealand, finds in the phenomena 
much that cannot be interpreted by their aid 
alone, and looks for the true explanation to 
secular variations, such as gave to the Pleis- 
tocene period of the northern hemisphere 
its peculiar character, 

Dr. Hector, in his last report of progress in 
Otago, points out that certain lips of rocks pro- 
jecting at different heights on the flanks of 
some of the larger valleys indicate the existence 
of former hollows of glacia lerosion, and infers 
that in them we have indications of the 
enormous denudation to which the country 
had been subjected, of the intervals by which 
the process had been interrupted, and of the 
great length of time which the whole must 
have occupied. But in neither province has 
the detailed examination of the deposits, 
above or below the drift of the plains, ad- 
vanced so far as to give a decided answer as 
to whether the Antarctic Glacial Epoch pre- 
ceded or succeeded that of the northern 
hemisphere. Various facts seem to indicate 
that the direction of winds and currents, as 
well as the average relations of temperature 
on either side of the Alps, were, at least 
towards the close of the period of glacier ex- 
tension, much the same as at present. The 
post tertiary glacier detritus of the plains 
rises higher towards the south, under the lee 
of the hills ; therefore in just such a position 
as it would have tended to accumulate under 
the influence of the heavy swell passing 
northwards, as at the present day. Haast is 
opposed to the marine deposition of these 
beds, and assigns them to the exclusive 
agency of rivers issuing from the glaciers 
themselves. But the distinct terms in which 
Hochstetter speaks of the plain sinking from 
the base of the hills seawards, by a series of 
terraces el to the seaboard, are incom- 
patible with the theory that the moraine 
detritus has been reassorted to the depth of 
100 or 200 feet by rivers alone. Dr. Hector 
surmises a submersion of 1,000 feet in Otago ; 
and this limit would fulfil all the conditions, 
since the district of the plains would thus be 
under a shallow sea, into which the glaciers 
descending deposited their rubbish, and by 
which the process of re-arrangement was 
effected.. During re-elevation, this detritus 
underwent abrasion, which has given its sur- 
face an inclination much more rapid than 
that of the river alluvium beneath which it 
sinks, It is this alluvium to which, in some 
measure, the second report is due. The 
rivers issuing from the deep gorges cut since 
glacial times through the drift enter on flats 
over whose surface they flow in channels, 
which constant heaping up of the banks 
raises above the general level, as in the case 
of the Po, in the plains of Lombardy. The 
ponger of inundation thus threatened to the 
fertile possessions of the settler cannot, in 
Dr. Haast’s opinion, be avoided by engineer- 
ing expedients. He looks to the possible 
relief to be obtained by the ‘same deepen- 
ing and shifting of their c els by the 
rivers themselves ; but he at the same time 
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mentions a more serious source of danger in 
the gradual elevation still going on along the 
eastern coast. Should this continue, the 
streams, still further retarded, must in the 
end overspread their banks, unless the de- 
pression believed to be in progress on the 
western coast should tend to diminish the 
rain supply. 

The reports contain interesting remarks 
on atmospheric denudation, and especially 
on the differences in this respect between 
equable and variable temperatures. The 
climate of the west side of the Alps is moist 
and equable, under the influence of the moist 
and hot equatorial currents. To the east 
of the Alps, by which the influence of these 
currents is arrested, the climate is marked by 
great diurnal as well as annual variations. 
In the former case, the denudation is com- 
paratively slow; in the latter it is ve 
rapid, and both Haast and Hochstetter draw 
attention to the enormous masses of debris 
accumulated on heights below the snow line, 
as well as to the ease with which the softer 
tertiary deposits are disintegrated. The 
bearing of these and similar observations 
upon the problems of river erosion is becom- 
ing of daily greater importance, and makes 
us hope that Dr. Haast will not defer the 
promised details. 

The above are only a few of the points 
worthy of attention in these papers. Colo- 
nial thirst for knowledge, and the admirable 
zeal with which they follow up every inquiry 
which bears upon their national prosperity, 
throw upon provincial geologists at the 
Antipodes a variety of duties which render 
their reports mines of valuable information. 
In those of Dr. Haast, we would especially 
draw attention to the list of plants, which 
is in some measure supplementary to those of 
Dr. Hooker. 








Report on the Examination for Admission to the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, held at 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, from January 2 to 
14, 1865, with Copies of the Examination Papers. 
Printed at the War-office. 1865. 8vo, pp. 80.— 
This Report is principally interesting to those 
gentlemen who are engaged in the preparation of 
candidates for admission, as tarnishing them 
with information as to the weak points in the 
scholastic training of youths intended for the 
army, which require their special care to remedy. 
In this Report, 123 candidates come up to 
examined ; 76 pass successfully (32 of whom are 
admitted), and 47 are ‘ ploughed.’ The minimum 
number of marks accepted is 2,500 ; the 
highest number of marks obtained was 5,233. 
They were obtained in this instance for 
French, German, mathematics, Latin, Greek, 
and experimental sciences. If we examine 
the totals, we shall find that the largest 
number of marks was obtained for Greek and 
mathematics; Latin and French stand next 
best ; history, geometrical drawing, and experi- 
mental sciences follow ; whilst natural sciences, 
German, geography, and English, may be said 
to be in the ‘ruck.’ At p. 16, under English 
language, history, and geography, G. W. 
Dasent, Esq., D.C.L., thus reports: ‘On the 
whole, the answers of the candidates showed a 
satisfactory amount of proficiency. I must, 
however, remark that it would be well if the 
teachers who prepare the candidates for examina- 
tion in En fish history were to carry their 
_—_ a little lower down than the Battle of 

aterloo. One of my questions asked for 
some information respecting the Princess 
Charlotte, - Prince Leopold of Saxe- Coburg, 
Lord Liverpool, and Mr. Daniel O‘Connell. 
The amount of ignorance disclosed by the at- 
tempts to answer that question was perfectly 
astounding. The Princess Charlotte was com- 
monly supposed to be the wife of King George 
the Fourth, and Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg 
was every one but himself. Lord Liverpool was 
as often as not taken to be a Whig statesman of 
the last century ; and as to Mr, Daniel O’Con- 
nell, to most of the candidates, and even to those 
from his own country, he was a thoroughly 
mythical personage. Those answers which en- 
tered at large upon his life almost without ex- 
ception confounded him with Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
and made him die in exile, after having risen 
against the Government, and having been cap- 
tured in a cabbage garden. Such is fame 
in a Woolwich examination ! Nor were 
these by any means the worst answers. 
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To others he was a great Orangeman, who 
flourished in the reign of William the Third ; 
while one bold answerer actually identified him 
with St. Patrick, and declared that he had ex- 
ed snakes and other vermin from Ireland. 
ese instances, which might be multiplied, show 
that the really dark age of English history to 
these candidates is the period which has ela 
since the Battle of Waterloo. Having called at- 
tention to this state of ignorance, I can only hope 
that in future examinations the candidates may 
come up a little better instructed in the events 
which have happened during the last forty years.’ 
The Report is abe useful as giving copies of each 
of the examination papers, by a perusal of which 
any tutor or master may see what is expected of 
his pupil. The candidates must be between 


sixteen and nineteen years of age. 





Annuaire des Sociétés Savantes de la France et 
del Etranger. Par M. le Comte Achmet d’Héri- 
court, Maire de Souchez, Pas-de-Calais, &c. 
(Bruxelles: C. Muquardt.)—Two very thick 
octavo volumes, the first of which contains lists 
of the members of the learned societies of 
France, Belgium, Holland, and England, filling 
472 pages, and the second of those of the rest 
of the civilized world, in 540 pages. This book 
is one of the curiosities of literature, and judging 
from the absurdities abounding in all it says 
about English societies, and the singular ortho- 
graphy it exhibits as to names of men and places 
m this country, it probably swarms with like 
blunders when speaking of those of other lands. 
St. Jam’s Park, Worwick, and le Comté de Shrop; 
Como Junes for Innes; Surney for Gurney; and 
Brealbane for Breadalbane, are probably typo- 
pra hical errors caused by bad copy; but in a 

the chief merit of which consists in the 
accuracy with which the names are given such 
errors are unpardonable. But the crowning fun, 
however, in the book is, perhaps, as the Pall 
Mali Gazette has already pointed out, the naive 
piece of etymology by which the author seeks to 
explain the title adopted by the Geological and 
Polytechnic Society of the West Riding of York- 
shire: ‘On sait qu’en Anglais le mot Ride se 
traduit par voyage a cheval ou en voiture ; on 
urrait peut-étre penser, dés le débit, qu’il s’agit 
une Société Hippique. 1 n’en est rien; a l’ex- 
emple de l Association Britannique, dont elle 
partage les régles, la Société, au ses d’étre sta- 
tionnaire, parcourt un certain rayon et exerce 
une heureuse influence.’ 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Two of our leading Quarterlies have been 
aptly characterized as differing merely as regards 
two letters of the alphabet, the one being senile, 
the other anile. Concerning our third great 
quarterly no such remark has been, or can 
weg be made. The Westminster may at times 

too solid for the indifferent readers of a 
surfeited generation; but it is never inane or 
silly. The present number is both solid and 
brilliant, being filled with articles abounding in 
sound criticism, caustic remarks, and valuable 
information. The first article is on ‘‘The Posi- 
tive Philosophy of Auguste Comte.” When we 
say that its author is John Stuart Mill, 
we have said enough to commend it to the 
careful perusal of our readers. We understand 
that a second article is to follow, so that the 
present and the succeeding one will form a com- 
prehensive criticism on the most profound of 
modern French philosophers by the greatest of 
English living thinkers. There are some to whom 
theological criticism is always welcome, and those 
persons will peruse with interest the article on 
**St. John’s Gospel,” in which the writer 
gives his reasons for arriving at these con- 
clusions—‘‘ first, that John the Apostle did 
not write the fourth Gospel; and, secondly, 
that it is not a production of the first cen- 
tury. The third article is on ‘‘ The State 
of English Law: Codification.” The writer 





is confident that codification is practicable, | 
and that we may yet see it ge SNe 


We are less sanguine. Looking at the o 
which have been placed in the way of obtaining even 
a set of authorized reports of the decisions of the 
judges, we cannot hope that either the Bar, the 
Bench, or the Legislature, will do anything 
towards facilitating the drawing up of a code. 
- Indeed, we do not expect any serious effort 
being made towards codification until the New 
Zealander, whose advent has been so often 
foretold, shall be sated with gazing on the ruins 
of St. Paul’s and tired of standing on a broken 
arch of London Bridge, and shall have the good 
fortune to find, in the libraries of Lincoln’s-Inn 
or the Temple, a set of the statutes and com- 


pstacles | 





plete sets of the ‘reports. Having no other oc- 
cupation, he may set towork and compile a code. 
In a recent number of the Westminster appeared 
one of the ablest critiques we have ever read on 
Charles Dickens. In this number, the fourth 
article, which is evidently by the same hand, 
and which treats of the merits of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton as a novelist, is equally able. There is 
a grasp of the subject and a pungency in the 
style which distinguish this article from other 
productions of a similar character. Sir Bulwer 
is handled rather roughly; but, on the 
whole, very justly. e only complaint 
we are disposed to make is that the critic dwells 
too much on his earlier novels, such as ‘‘ Paul 
Clifford,” and says too little about his more recent 
ones, such as ‘* The Caxtons” and ‘‘ My Novel.” 
Consequently, he does not acknowledge so fully 
as he might have done the skill with which Sir 
Bulwer produced works which were foreign to 
the bent of his nature. A trivial blunder 
deserves notice. Sir Bulwer was not ‘‘ created a 
baronet for his literary services.” No man of 
letters, since England has been ruled on 
constitutional principles, has been honoured 
by his Sovereign on any such grounds. Sir 
Walter Scott was made a baronet chiefly 
because of his sound Tory principles ; Lord 
Macaulay because of his devotion to the 
Whigs; and Bulwer because of his . 
litical services, combined with the fact that 
he was heir - presumptive to an_ estate 
ielding twelve thousand a-year. Our Sovereigns 

ve never committed the mistake of ennobling 
the authors of good books. The writer of the 
fifth article reasons very ably and conclusively 
about the necessity for Parliamentary Reform. 
He maintains that the only men qualified for 
leading the public in this matter are Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Stanley, and is of opinion that, 
if either fails to seize his opportunity, ‘‘ the next 
Reform movement will He, et without, and the 
Ministry will not lead but be driven to the 
goal.” Whether or not a_ great British 
power will be established on the North American 
continent is a problem which the writer of the 
article onthe ‘‘ Canadian Confederacy” does not 
professtosolve. Hedoes whatis betterthan indulg- 
ing in vague and profitless speculations ; he shows 
what the resources of the several North American 
colonies really are, and how well fitted these 
colonies are for constituting a compact and 
strong nation. The information conveyed in this 
article is of a kind much wanted in this country. 
It is clearly and calmly given, and will not only 
help to instruct all who take an interest in our 
rising dependencies, but will prove of great ser- 
vice to our legislators, when the scheme for Con- 
federation is laid before them for approval and 
confirmation. Of the review of contemporary 
literature we need say nothing more than that 
it is as good as it always is. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood’s political article this month is en- 
titled ‘ Earl Russell,’ and the philosophical one 
‘Dress.’ Although the former bears the title of 
the Foreign Secretary, the article is more a 
sketch of the history of political parties in Eng- 
land during the last half century, than a special 
exposition of the writings and opinions of Earl 
Russell. When these are touched upon it is in 
the spirit of partizanship, and the writer allows 
his reproof to lapse sometimes into ridicule. 
‘It is our conviction,’ he says, ‘that Whig rule 
has done unspeakable harm ;’ and, referring to 
the dissolution of Parliament in July or August, 
he thinks, ‘It is the obvious duty of the great 
Conservative party to prepare, in all directions, 
for the impending struggle. For, what with the 
jobbing of the Chuncellor, the wasteful extrava- 
= of the War-office and Admiralty, the ten- 
dency towards Radicalism of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the wretched figure which 
has been cut for years by the Foreign-office, the 
Palmerston Administration has lost all the 
hold which his name, and that alone, had 
- it upon the respect and further for- 
earance of the country.’ The paper on ‘ Dress’ 
is well thought out, and is very readable. The 
author of ‘ Etoniana,’ too, has the happy art of 
exciting interest. Dull, indeed, would that 
paterfamilias be who, after reading such stirring 
pages, had no ambition to send his boy to Eton. 
‘The Iliad Translated by Lord Derby,’ receives 
much praise ; but the praise is discriminating, 
and sometimes critical. ‘John Leech,’ also, re- 
ceives generous treatment at the hands of Black- 
wood ; and the writer of the paper reviewing 
J. L. Baldwin’s ‘ Laws of Short Whist ’ is en- 
thusiastic in his praise of the noble e. 
‘Show me,’ says he, ‘a first-rate whist-player, 
and I will engage to show you a mati to Wikene 
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knowl of the world, to whose tact, to whose 
powers of computing the cost of any action, and 
striking the taleaes of advantage or disservice it 
might entail, you may apply in a moment of 
doubt or difficulty. Show me a first-rate whist- 
player, and you show me one who combines 
patient powers of a judicial order with the ener- 
tic rapidity of a man of action ; who has the 
eenest appreciation of the laws of evidence along 
with thesteady courage of thesoldier ; andin whose 
balanced intellect no undue prominence is ever 
accorded to one class of faculties at the expense 
of another.’ ‘Piccadilly : an Episode of Con- 
temporaneous Autobi phy. reaches Part II. ; 
‘Miss Marjoribanks,’ Part IIL. ; and ‘Cornelius 


O’Dowd’ is as facetiously philosophical ‘u 
men and women, and other dhings in poe 9 = 


ever. In his chapter on ‘A New Career’ this is 
his advice—and it is an advice which hits with 
mirth-provoking patness the humour of the 
time : ‘If, then, there be of your family one too 
ignorant for a profession, too indolent for com- 
merce, too old for the army vr navy, rpm 
incapable of every effort for himself, and ily 
disposed to lie down on others, with a vague 
idea that he has a vested right to smoke, lie a- 
bed, wear lackered boots, and have his hair 
dressed daily by a barber—if, I say, it be your 
privilege to include a creature of this order in 
the family census-return, make him a director. 
Director of what? you ask. Director of a com- 
pany—a joint-stock company, with a capital of 
two millions sterling, paid up—whatever you like. 
It shall be zinc, slates, Sardinian cotton bonds, 
a discount bank at Timbuctoo, or refrigerators for 
Lancaster Sound. It shall have its offices in 
Cannon-street, and a great City capitalist its 
banker. Two guineas a-day — five when the 
Board meets—cab-hire, luncheon, the morning 
papers, a roaring fire, and a rather jocular style 
of conversation over the shareholders and their 
aspirations, are the rewards of office.’ 


Fraser’s Magazine opens with a rc 
article on ‘The Court of Rome—its Parties an 
its Men.’ Cardinal Antonelli is credited with 
shrewdness, respectful manners, tepid tempera- 
ture of mind, and with merely temporizing in- 
clinations ; but the writer denies him the posses- 
sion of statesman like instincts. ‘The spirit 
that breathes in the Encyclical,’ says our ex- 
positor, ‘is one which, had it been forthcomi 
with vigour, would have laid interdicts, launch 
excommunications against individuals by name, 
issued direct appeals to Catholicism, instead of 
sneakingly letting off incendiary squibs from 
time to time, me then protesting that there 
never had been any intention to charge them 
with powder. The most convincing proof of 
the degree to which the temporal power is 
rotten, is afforded by the utter want of 
greatness of — which the Pope has shown 
in his policy. e has been pettish and peevish, 
he has scolded and screamed, he has flown into 
womanish paroxysms of transport, and into 
womanish bursts of antiquated cries, but he has 
never once stepped forward with the self-reliance 
of a man who has confidence in his cause, and 
dares to trust to the affection which the faithful 
have for his temporal estate.’ To this article 
succeeds one on ‘ Re and Volunteers,’ in- 
spired by a paper which ap in a late num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly Magazine, and to 
which we drew attention at the time. The 
writer in Fraser has made himself master of his 
subject, and adds to his knowledge earnestness. 
The article on ‘Preaching’ is also» written with 
intelligence and force, and our young curates will 
derive edification from its . * British 
Sea-fish, Fishermen, and Fisheries,’ is popularly 
written, but with less than the popular amount 
of knowledge. Here and there the writer seems 
to have made himself partially acquainted 
with his subject ; but before he had assumed so 
all-embracing a title for his article, his experi- 
ence heubd late been more extended and his 
knowledge more precise. Herrings are never 
sold at ‘2/. per last,’ and it does not require 
days for prices to fall to glut quotations 
in these railway times. So far from French 
luggers having become more careful of British 
property in British waters since the Emperor 
came to the throne, they have become precisely 
the reverse. The writer describes the wives of 
herring fishermen as helping out the husbands’ 
earnings by working as laundresses—laundresses 
to whom? In enumerating the Scotch rivers 
celebrated for ls, the writer entirely ignores 
the Ythan, which is the most historical of all ; 
and it must, indeed, be a fine specimen of the 
Scotch pearl which an ordinary judge would 
mistake for one of Oriental growth. But the 
article generally is loose in its information. 
‘Nooks and Byways, by an Old Campaigner’ 
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umorous way, ‘What they are | “the style is grave, compact, transparent—not 
ee eben? awk The Embanknoont of a a of Cesar himself in his Com- 
the ? affords all the information on this | mentaries. It is the style of a man who feels 
interesting topic which one can bly wish. | himself superior to the petty vanity of the 
The writer of ‘A Visit to General Butler and | rhetorician, whose aim it is to instruct his 
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i 
<8 
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: 
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of the late patos of New 
: ‘As he sat looking over his papers, 
of the camp fire falling upon his broad, 

gave prominence to this remark- 
ture of his countenance, while his posi- 
i the shadow mitigated or concealed the 
corpulence and the unfortunate cast 


a! 


He 


in the eyes, which are the less pleasing charac- 
teristics. e.. His broad 


of his nal appearance. 
shoulders are exceptional in an Ame- 


In manner he is courteous and refined ; 
address is easy, but dignified.’ From what 
this writer says, Butler is evidently a man of 
administrative talent. ‘The Amulet’ reaches 
Chapter xiii, and ‘Gilbert Rugge’, Chapter 
XXXxvii. 


In Macmillan we find a very sensible article 
from the pen of Professor Goldwin Smith, on 
‘The Danger of War with America,’ forming 
the fitting complement to the spirited oration he 
delivered at Boston. He deprecates the notion 
of war, and looks upon the revival of American 
commerce and emigration as pledges of peace. 
‘If,’ says he, ‘the srmanasy rules of social 
conduct were more often followed in dealing 
with the collective humanity of a nation, there 
would, perhaps, be more good-will in the world 
and fewer wars.’ This paper is appropriately 
followed by one entitled, ‘ es in an African 
Slave Preserve,’ by Horace Waller. The locality 
is the country along the Shiré, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Zambesi, and the writer brings out 
with wonderful reality ‘some of the native 
customs ~ pone, and some of the 
« eustoms of Europeans when sojourning amo 
Africans.’ The pictures he draws of the cake 
of the slave- ¢ curdle one’s blood ; and he 

to scorn the apologetic statement, ‘ that, 
in white man’s custody, the black slave’s 
condition is raised and improved, and that it is 
for the interest of both drover and dealer to 
take care of the newly-made purchase.’ ‘ Essays 
at Odd Times’ treat pleasantly, in the present 
number, ‘of a white umbrella,’ and the sweet 
associations thereof; and ‘of the professions,’ 
and the incongruities between them and their 


di 
: 


The writer is genial and observant, 
has a nice scholarly way of saying that 


which is in him. aters: a ter 
from the Social History of the Past,’ is 
from the pen of Thomas Wright, who brings 
all his antiquarian research to bear upon 
the subj of alcohol. ‘The Berkeleys: a 
Politi Lesson,’ is a caustic review of Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley’s ‘Life and Recollections.’ Mr. 
Edward Dicey’s ‘ Vindicie Napoleoniane’ will 
be thought by many well ed. ‘ My Plea,’ 
says he, ‘amounts solely to this —that ere are 
epochs when democratic Imperialism suits a 
nation better than aristocratic or bureaucratic 
constitutionalism, and that the success which 
has attended the Second Empire is some primd 
facie evidence that such an epoch had arrived in 
France in the days when the sometime prisoner 
of Ham first began to attract the notice of men. 
If this plea be sound, it is childish to content 
ourselves with idle invectives against the coup 
@état, or to consider that we have settled the 
whole question of the Napoleonic rule when we 
have stigmatized it with the name of Imperial- 
ism. It is possible that the experience of future 
ee, confirm the truth of our popular 

in the stability of the Empire. But as 
long as the ‘‘Life of Cesar” survives it will 
remain as a testimony that its author—be his 
faults or vices what they may—was not a man 
of low ambitions and arends. That justice, 
at least, must be done in future to the Third 


* Mr. Henry Kingsley draws together 
the many threads of his sti yi aan onl 
brings the fortes of The Hillyars and the 

a ha close. oes the 
nameless author Xe A Son of the Soil.” At 
first we were inclined to chide this writer for his 
abrupt conclusion, but, on second considerations, 
we saw in it only the of art; and we 
would point to the meeting of the heroine with 

the mistress’ as a of tenderness not 
to be exceeded by anything we remember in the 
whol e sip Fe a gy prose fiction. 
ol of (lalin tre tom at 
8) > are 9) 

them sweetly cadenced and beautiful. 
Cornhill Magazine has also its article on 
the s Julius te aes ae 


‘ Strong 









reader, but who does not condescend to enter- 
tain him. It is the style of a monumental in- 
scription, and seems to challenge the regard, 
not of contemporaries, but of a late posterity. 
Tf such ideas as these have been in the 
Emperor’s mind, we think that he has not been 
unsuccessful in giving effect to his conception of 
the place in literature which is appropriate to 
his position in politics.’ All those who contem- 
plate spending a few weeks at Algiers—and in 
these days of rapid travelling there are few who 
do not—will read with interest the paper en- 
titled ‘ Algiers, 1865;’ and all who have sailed 
on the Lake of Geneva—and how few of our 
travelling countrymen have not—will be sur- 
prised to hear that, ‘in face of the classic 
ground where Gibbon and Rousseau lived, there 
is a mountain valley, about nine hours’ walk from 
the lake side, where ‘‘ possession” has existed 
for the last eight years in an epidemic form.’ 
This disease is fully described under the title of 
‘The Devils of Morzine.’ ‘What our ancestors 
believed to be true demoniacal possession,’ says 
the writer, ‘ still exists ; nor are its phenomena 
yet explained by science.’ ‘Nurses Wanted’ 
treats at some length of a subject which is as yet 
but half understood, and which all interested in 
the matter would do well to read. ‘ Hearts of 
Oak’ is a paper full of information on collier ves- 
sels ; and ‘Shop’ is ashort article on professional 
talk, which, ‘ when particular and technical, be- 
comes ‘‘ shop,” ’ and which the writer applies with 
stinging effect to literature. In another paper we 
find a short, but amusing dissertation on ‘ Mis- 
ogyny.’ We have two chapters of ‘ Armadale,’ 
and three of ‘Wives and Daughters ;’ <nd the 
number concludes with ‘A Reminiscence of 
Cardinal Wiseman by a Protestant,’ which 
does the writer honour. The talents and the 
virtues of his late Eminence are spoken of 
frankly and appreciatively, and the effect of 
the paper on the reader is wholesome and 
refreshing. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


WHILST ing of the ‘Histoire de Jules 
César,’ the world seems to have forgotten that 
the Emperor Augustus was pedbaws. + by an 
Emperor Tiberius. One of our English scholar- 
politicians has drawn to this little fact the at- 
tention it deserves, by tacking on a pungent 
oxen free from solecisms, to the unctuous 
ine of false Latin which, in THz Reaper for 
March 15, we quoted from an address by M. 
Ponsard. The two lines run together in the 
following couplet, though somewhat unequally 
yoked :— 

Mortuus est vivus, narratur Cesare Cesar ! 
Mortuus ést Rome, vita redit Capreis. 

Mr. CospEn, whose untimely death is uni- 
versally deplored, cannot be ranked high among 
the cultivators of literature. He was the author 
of a few phiets, and he translated M. Che- 
valier’s work on ‘Gold.’ Yet both writers and 
readers owe him a debt of gratitude for his 
services in co-operating with others to brin 
about the abolition of the paper duty. Untaxe 
paper is nearly as great a yobs to the reading 
public as untaxed corn is to the whole body of 
the people. 

LorD PALMERSTON presided at the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the competitors at the late South 
London Exhibition on Saturday night, and was 
insulted as he has probably never been before. 
No fewer than three of the exhibitors, who fancied 
the judges had not done them justice, tore up 
their cards as his lordship presented them, and 
scattered the fragments among the audience, one 
accompanying his conduct with a disgusting oath. 
Lord Palmerston bore the annoyance with his 
usual good humour, and delivered a rather long 
address, and in allusion to the circumstance, he 
compared these competitive exhibitions to a 
horse race, stating that though all but one lost the 
Derby, the losers won other races. The training 
intended to fit them for that enabled them to 
accomplish something else which they would 
otherwise not have accomplished. And so of 
exhibitions like that just closed : if every exhi- 
bitor did not win the prize he sought, the efforts 
he put forth would fit him to win other prizes 
of perhaps greater value. Although all could not 
become t men, they might acquire honour 
and respect for themselves and their families, 
and have the conscious satisfaction of feeling 
that they had contributed to the dignity of their 
country, to its wealth, prosperity, and greatness 
—in fact, that they were worthy of the nation to 
which they belonged. 


THE obituary notices in the Bookseller of the 
3lst ult. include the names of Mr. William 
Butler Bourn, the junior partner of the late firm 
of Parker, Son, and are, on the 9th of 
February ;— on the 7th of March, of Mr. 
James Fraser, the confidential friend and 
assistant of Messrs. Macmillan and Co., at 
Torquay ;—on the same day, at his resi- 
dence, High-street, Oxford, of Mr. He 
Slatter, the well-known bookseller ;—on the 10th 
ult., of Mr. John Morgan, of Paternoster-row, 
at his residence, Spring Grove, Isleworth ; and 
to this list we regret to have to add the death of 
Mr. John Cassell, the head of the large publish- 
ing firm of Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, of 
Ludgate-hill, on Sunday last, at his house in the 
Avenue-road, Regent’s-park, in his forty-ninth 
year. Mr. Cassell, asa self-taught man, from 

rsonal experience was well qualified to publish 

ks for self-culture, and these, of which he 
published many of the most useful of the class, 
will always keep his name honourably before the 
public, independent of the series of illustrated 
works for which the firm of Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin is now so pre-eminently known. 


Tue Emperor of Austria has presented the 
large gold medal to Herman Vambery, the 
traveller, in acknowledgment of his ‘ Travels in 
Central Asia.’ 


WE are requested to state that the National 
Portrait Gallery, 29, Great George-street, West- 
minster, will be open to the public on Easter 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, from ten to 
five o'clock. 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette of Saturday published 
the following letter from the Rev. Mr. Stern, 
one of the lish captives confined by King 
Theodorus in the hill fortress of Amba Magdala, 
in Southern Abyssinia, whence this is dated, 
Jan 17 of the present year: ‘My Dear CHar- 
LOTTE, —Nearly sixteen months of almost unparal- 
leled ings have now rolled over me. That 
I am not sick, or dead, must be entirely at- 


tributed to the ises of our Heavenly Father, 
‘in which I dented, and to the visible interposi- 
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tion of a gracious Providence, which, under the 
most trying circumstances, I experienced. Aug. 
19, 1864, a letter arrived from the Briti 
Government ; and as it was couched in the most 
friendly terms, we thought that it would satisfy 
the ane and effect our liberation. Our hopes 
were, however, doomed to disappointment. 
More than two months ago, Captain Cameron, 
his four European servants, a Frenchman of 
the name of Bardel, Mr. Rosenthal, his wife, 
and myself, together with about 150 native pri- 
soners, were conducted in chains to this Amba. 
Mrs. Rosenthal, though regarded as a prisoner, 
has no fetters, but every one else has from fifteen 
to twenty pounds of chain attached to his legs. 
How long this misery will yet last it is almost 
impossible to conjecture! 1 do not despair of 
deliverance ; and if you and other kind friends 
continue their intercessions at the Throne of 
Grace, I cherish the hope that this wrathful se- 
verity towards harmless missionaries and a well- 
disposed consul will yet subserve the interests of 
civilization and the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom. We are all well; my mind and 
nerves are only little unhinged. God bless you 
and the dear children.—Your imprisoned and 
suffering husband, Henry A. Stern.’ No 
doubt the letter from the British Government 
which Mr. Sterne describes as havingreached King 
Theodorus, was one sent from Mr. Rassam, the 
envoy at Massowah, and not an official letter 
from England. 

On Tuesday last a farewell dinner was given 
to Captain Burton by the Anthropological 
Society, at St. James’s Hall, Lord Stanley in the 
chair. In proposing the health of Captain 
Burton, Let Stanley gave a masterly sketch of 
the services rendered by the former to geogra- 
phical and physical science from his first publi- 
cation to the present time. The evening is 
chronicled in all the papers as having been ‘a 
very pleasant one.’ 


THE Queen visited the Horticultural Gardens 
on Thursday morning, and ins the new 
orchid-house. The South Court of the South 
Kensi n Museum, the decoration of which 
is nearly complete, was afterwards i 
especially the mosaic of Mr, Leighton’s picture 
of ‘Niccolo Pisano,’ just executed by Dr. 
Salviati, and placed in one of the niches of the 
Court. Her Majesty expressed her satisfaction 
with what she had. seen, and also with the 
gallery which is being prepared for the reception 
of the Raffaelle cartoons. 

Accorp1nG to the Daily News, Bishop Colenso 
is about to take legal proceedings for the re- 
covery of his colonial , which has been 
withheld by the trustees of ‘The Colonial 
Bishopric Fund’ during the period occupied 
by the pron Sige against him. The Bishop 
will read a paper on missionary work in Africa 
at the meeting of the Anthropological Society on 
the 2nd of May. 

Or the funds collected towards the erection of 
the national memorial to the Prince Consort, 
13,1237. 4s. 4d. has been funded ; the expenses 
of advertising, printing, salaries, &c., amourt to 
1,949/. 5s. Be, and there remains in the Trea- 
surer’s hands a balance of 37/. 5s. 10d., making a 
total of 15,109/. 15s. 10d. 

THE Portuguese International Exhibition will 
be opened on the 2Ist of August. The pro- 

amme and regulations may be obtained of Mr. 

. L. Simonds, the London m er, at the 
house of the Society of Arts, in John-street, 
Adelphi. 

Tue Paris Exhibition of 1867 will occupy the 
Champ de Mars. 

Dr. LatHam’s edition of ‘Todd’s Johnson’s 
Dictionary’ has reached the eighth part, which 
contains the words commencing with Co-opera- 
tor and ending with Declaratory. 

Messrs. Bett AND DALpy have just com- 
pleted their new and improved edition of Miss 
Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
by the publication of the sixth volume, which 
contains a capital general index. They are 
re-issuing Dr. Goodrich and Dr. Porter's en- 
larged and illustrated edition of Dr. Webster's 
‘Complete Dictionary of the English Language,’ 
in twelve monthly half-crown parts, the fourth 
of which is just published. 

‘Our Moutvat Friend’ this month shows what 
bad company the ‘Golden Dustman’ falls into, 
now that he has become ‘a man of wealth and 
position,’ and gives us a glimpse of a will — 
which the future of the story will probably 
hinge. 

Messrs. Smirn, ELpER, AND Co. announce a 
new work by Mr. Ruskin ; ‘Kings’ Treasuries 
and Queens’ Gardens ;’ a new and illustrated 
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edition of ‘Romola;’ a new and illustrated 
edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne's ‘ 7 
tion ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni;’ and 
‘The Conscript, a Tale of the French War,’ 
from the French of Erckmann Chatrain, of 
which several editions have been sold in France 
within a month of its first publication. . 

Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons will publish 
early next week ‘Ten Years in Sweden,’ being 
a description of the Landscape, Climate, Domes- 
tic Life, Forests, Mines, Agriculture, Field 
Sports, and Fauna, of Scandinavia. By ‘An 
Old Bushman,’ author of ‘ A Spring and Summer 
in Lapland,’ &c., &e. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


AN OBSOLETE USE OF ** WHO.” 
To the Editor of Tun Reaper. 


Sir,—Dr. Hamilton, it would appear, has not 
seen my note on the words also quha understude, 
as they occur in Lauder’s ‘‘ Tractate,” or he 
would acknowledge, it wa | be suspected, as my 
reviewer suggests, that I have justified my ren- 
dering of them—namely, @s one should under- 
stand. The phrase before us ig one on the mean- 
ing of which no grammar or dictionary that 
I know of in English throws any light whatever ; 
and, possibly, the illustrative extracts by which 
I have supported my interpretation may not be 
conidial as altogether conclusive of the posi- 
tion that quha, or who, once signified one, any 
one, That any person unfamiliar with the lite- 
rature of our language in its earlier s should 
have doubts on such a point is natural ; and it 
seems worth while, once for all, to familiarize 
your readers with an idiom which, however odd 
it now looks, was common enough some hundred 
years ago. 

In Bishop Gavin Douglas’s Aeneid, of which I 
refer to Ruddiman’s edition, we read— 

Quhill that this vyrgine, in this woful rage, 
Sic culloris rendris from the fresche vissage, 
As quhay byspark wald the quhite evoure Qudane. 
With scarlot droppis, or with broun san é. 
P. 408, ll. 22, 25. 

Add, from William Stewart's Buik of the 
Croniclis of Scotland, as edited by that martyr 
to Protestant bigotry, Mr. Turnbull :— 

For, quhen the bird is lampit in the lyme, 
It helpis nocht that tyme thocht scho be skar, 
Becaus in tyme that scho culd not bewar ; 
Efter the perrell for to seik remeid ; 
As quha wald gif ane drogarie to the deid. _ 
LL. 4,492, 4,496. 

In these cases, as almost everywhere in a 
clause embedding an as quha, there is an ellipsis 
more or less violent. Something or other is to 
be supplied before the as; and this is to be 
taken as equivalent to az if. 

Instances as to which there may be room for 
a difference of opinion are the following — 

Quham, as the Troiane baroun nerrer drewe, 
And throw the dirk schadois first did knaw— 
Sic wise as quhay throu cluddy skyis saw 
od at the leist weneys he dois see) 

e new mone, quhen first vpwaxis sche— 
The teris lete he fall,.and tendirly, 


With hertlie lufe, begrette hir thus in rs 
Douglas’s Aeneid, p. 179, li. 38, 44. 











Again :— 
For all that tyme with falshied he thame fed, 
As quha wald set ane girne befoir ane gied. 


Buik of the Croniclis, &c., IL. 8,688, 2,689. 
Once more :— 


Quhilk wa be liknit, as it semis to me, 
As quha wald hunt ane falcone till ane fle. 
Toid., ll. 3,885, 3,836. 

Dr. Hamilton would explain Lauder’s aléo 
quha vnderstude to intend as He who took our 
place. La with my reviewer, in his letter 
in last week’s Reaper, where he requires, as 
the condition of our taking this view, that wnder- 
stand should be shown, by actual ents, to 
have the acceptation of substo. And can Mr. 
Joyce prove that understand ever meant stand 


under? But his notion that who=one who is 
remarkably rare, is a mistake. That the last 
three ges which we have quoted establish 
the existence of the usage I s not contend ; 


but the ensuing extracts do :— 


Astonyst with the word, abak he dretch, 
As quha vawar tred on ane rouch serpent. 
Douglas's Aeneid, p. 51, ll. 45, 46. 
Coming to a later date, and to England, we 
find, in Shakspeare :— 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 
And hums, as who should say ‘ You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this answer.’ 
Macbeth, Act iii., Scene vi. 
Chaucer had written long before— 


With that he looked on me aside, 
As who saith nay, that n’ill not be. 
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Tyrwhitt inadvertently seems to take who as 
eq t here to one, as it really isin a passage 
in lus and Cryseyde. ; : 

Matzner—Englische Grammatik, voli., p. 298 
—asserts that who=one is ‘noch iibliche’ in the 
expression as who would say. Can any one 
corroborate this statement? — Your obedient 

FIrzEDWARD HALL, 


servant, 
_ India-office Library, April 5, 1865. 








THE TEMPLE OF HEROD AND THE 
SEPULCHRE OF CHRIST. 


To the Editor of THe READER. 


Srr,—My attention has been called to your ad- 
mirable report of Mr. Fergusson’s late lecture ; 
and it has revived the deep interest I feel, in com- 
mon with every thinking man, in the Temple of 
Herod and the Sepulchre of Christ. I join the 
two, for to my mind they are inseparable, and 
with your permission I will tell you how. 

I am not unacquainted with the medieval 
and modern literature of those holy places ; but, 
after all, I felt obliged to go back for satisfaction 
to the original records in Greek of Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Socrates. Of Mr. Fergusson I 
have no personal knowledge whatever, but I 

y offer my independent testimony, such as 
it is, to the truth of his views. I believe that 
from those authors alone it can be proved 
that the so-called Mosque of Omar stands over 
the spot of the Sepulchre, and the Mosque el- 
Aksa on the site of the Temple. 

To take the Temple first. J oe has so 
repeatedly asserted that the Temple of Herod 
was four-square, and that each side was a sta- 
dium, or 600 feet, from out to out, that no words 
need be wasted on that point. Now, the Haram 
within which it stood is very extensive, being 
not 600 feet square, but oblong, about 1,520 feet 
along the east wall, and something more along 
the west ; and about 930 feet along the south 
wall, and something more along the north. For 
reasons which will be seen and bye, the 
Temple could not have stood in the centre of this 

Haram, or in either of its angles, but that 
of the south-west ; for, besides the reasons which 
will be seen hereafter, there only is the Jews’ 
Place of Wailing at the stones of the Temple— 
there, evidently, was the bridge leading from 
the king’s to the royal cloisters of the 
Temple—and there, lastly, on two sides of the 
angle, the allotted 600 feet of the Temple are 
clearly defined. 

In what follows I have tried in vain to vary to 
any good purpose the account I have already 
= in the a send to ‘What I Saw in — 

alestine, and Greece ; so that, if you thi 
proper, I will reproduce it here, with a few ad- 
dlitional remarks. 

Before I proceed, however, I had better guard 
your classical readers against the errors of Vale- 
sius in his commentary on Eusebius, One will 
be sufficient to show his character. The new 
church at Jerusalem, built by Helena at the ex- 
pense of Constantine, and so attributed to either, 
was called ‘The New Jerusalem,’ says Eusebius. 
Helena named it ‘ New Jerusalem,’ says Socrates. 
That is quite a mistake, says Valesius ; for what 
is meant is, that Helena, having first built the 
new city of Jerusalem opposite the old city, 
went and did so and so (P. 228 of his notes on 


Eusebius). 
I now on to observe that when Herod 
built the Temple on the site of the former one, 


he walled in at the same time a space of ground 
adjoining it of equal dimensions altogether with 
the Temple itself: roy vady ireoxediace, ai ri 
mepi airoy averetxicaro ywpay Tig oven 
&imaciay. (Josephus, Bell. i. 21. 1). 

He also built a fortress for the Temple, and 
éalled it Antonia. It stood, says Josephus, at 
the north-western corner of the Temple area, 
and communicated with the cloisters of the 
Temple by means of staircases : ‘H d: ’Avrwvia 
= rg ee Growy EketTo TOU MowTov iEpod, 
Tie © ontpay Kai Tig wpd¢ dpKroy, K. T. A. 
(Bell. v. 5.8). _ ratageaie: 

The shape of Antonia must have been long 
and narrow: long from south to north, an 
narrow from east to west ; for mention is made 
of Titus casting a mound during his siege 
against that part of the north cloister wall— 
kara tiv Bépsov crody—( Bell, yi. 7.)—which 
the fortress did not touch. 

The area of Antonia with its cloisters was 
about half that of the Temple, and ran the 
whole length of the remainder of the western 
wall of the Haram, inating at its north-west 

Its cloisters, being 500 ft, long, and— 


ith the i ing court—200 ft. mad 
mp the cizeuit of chessters allotted ty Jompine 





(o v. 5. 2); for he says—speaking of the 
emple cloisters as well—aac Kichog avtwy sic 
?E aradiovg ouveperpeiro, mepthapBavopévne Kai 
ric ’Avrwviac. The remainder of the allotted 
area being about 420 ft. long by 200 broad, was 
occupied by the Fortress itself. 

So that hee in the entire area of the fortress 
Antonia, is about one half of the additional 
space of 360,000 square feet (the space occupied 
by the Temple) enclosed by Herod; and the 
other half—with a fraction over—lay between 
the east side of the Temple and the wall. 

It is thus clear that, a.p. 33, the Holy Rock 
stood in the country, at some little distance out- 
side the fortress Antonia, and the wall of the 
Temple, with its dyke—to the north of the 
latter. It stood on a space of ground en- 
tirely open to the country, with no obstruc- 
tions whatever beyond the ordinary en- 
closures of gardens and cemeteries in_ the 
suburbs of a city. And so it continued till ten 
or eleven years after the crucifixion, Then it 
was that Agrippa did such great things by 
extending the walls of Jerusalem. for the 

pulation had increased to overflowing; and 
oe had begun to creep up the hill to the 
north of the Temple, beyond the circle of the 
ramparts, and so were quite naked and exposed. 
In order, therefore, to protect them, he built a 
new wall enclosing the hill Bezetha. This wall 
made a sharp angle at the north, and running in 
a direct line to the dyke of the north wall of the 
Temple (called the Kedron dyke, from its open- 
ing eastward to the brook Kedron), it there 
joined the old wall of Herod to the east of the 
Temple: r@ dpxaiy mwepiBirty ovvarroy tig THY 
Kedpwva kadovpéivny papayya karéidnyer. 

Tovro ry mpookrioOeion wide TEpOnkey AypiTr- 
Tac,irep Hy waca yupyy. (Bell. v. 4,2.) Not 
only so. The fortress Antonia, as we have seen, 
ran along the west wall of the Haram to its 
north-west angle, and there terminated. In 
order to separate the Fortress from the hill 
Bezetha and its new town, Agrippa dug a deep 
trench (which doubtless sattnded to the new 
wall at the east), and thus greatly increased the 
height and security of Antonia. 

So Bezetha was designedly cut off from Antonia 
dpbypart Babei* duerappebOn yap imirndig we py 
T@~ Addw ovvamrovTeg ot Gewédia TIC ’AvTwriag 
evmpdotroi Te elev cai irrov Wo. dw Oy Kai 
mNeicrov toc roig mipyoue mpocedioov 7d Babog 
row ragpov. (Bell. v. 4. 2.) 

But all this took place eleven years after the 
Crucifixion, when, with the exception of those 
unprotected houses which had begun to creep up 
the hill, the whole country to the north an 
north-east of the Temple was open and exposed : 
TE hv waca yupvy. 

There, then, in a garden outside the city and 
Temple walls altogether, stood the Holy Rock 
by itself. It did not stand as it does now, with 
flights of steps around it leading up with 
architectural effect to any building placed over 
it, and then with other steps leading down of 
necessity to the cave within it. We will sup- 
_— the steps taken away altogether, and the 

k standing out by itself, with an easy access 
to the cave, on the level platform of the garden. 
We will suppose, further, within a stone’s throw 
of it, a small rounded hill in the shape of a skull, 
and the public pathway of the city running near 
it. We will go still further, and assume for the 
present that that little hill is Golgotha, and the 
cave of that rock the Sepulchre of Christ. 

Thus consecrated by the most momentous 
event that ever occurred, what became of this 
Rock, with its Sepulchre of Christ, after that ? 
For three bandved, years the whole city, with its 
suburbs, was in the hands of the heathen, who 
besieged it, and burnt it, and levelled it, walls, 
towers, Temple and all, with the dust ; and then 
rebuilt it, and called it by another name. And 
the very name of Jerusalem was long forgotten, 
and the actual spot of the Sepulchre of Christ 
was for ages blotted out from the knowledge of 
man. 

Upon this point the language of the early his- 
torians is too plain to ita doubt. In the 
fourth century, when Constantine and his 
mother Helena had become Christian, she had a 
dream which impelled her to go to Jerusalem. 
‘And she searched diligently,’ says Socrates, 
‘for the sepulchre in which Christ was buried 
and out of which He arose, and with great difii- 
culty, and by God’s help, finds it ? cai dveyepwic 
eit oty Geq dé eipioxn. The difficulty was 

riefly this: ‘Seeing that they who re- 
garded the things of Christ hono His Sepul- 
chre after His death, they who abhorred the 
things of Christ covered the spot with mounds 
of earth, and built over it a temple to 
Venus, and set up her image, in order to do away 
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the memory of the spot altogether ; and up to 
the time of Helena’s visit the design was suc- 
cessful :’ pnrowiyrec pyy ny Tov rérev" TovTo 
pév ovv maha rpovxwpe, (Socrates, Lecl. Hist. 
1. XVii.) 

And so speaks Eusebius of the long success of 
their infamous scheme: roy d0iwy cai dvoceB.cv 
avipwy Tra kara THC aAnOsiag unyxayypara paxpoic 
mapereivero xpévorg, (Eusebius, Vit, Const. iii. 
26.) 

The truth is that the undissembled design of 
heathendom, with intervals of contemptuous 
toleration, was, by means such as this, utterly 
to root out even the name of Christianity from 
the earth. They persecuted and tortured and 
slew its resolute believers, and threw down its 
churches, and bumned every copy of the Scrip- 
tures that could be found. (Eusebius, Xcel. Hist. 
viii. 2.) Had they succeeded in this last most 
deep and Satanic object, all, humanly speaking, 
would have been over, But God in His mercy 
willed otherwise; and Constantine became 
Christian, and hidden copies of the Scriptures 
came forth, and churches were rebuilt, aud the 
Sepulchre of Christ, the author of our faith, was 
brought to light. Nor was that all. It matters 
not which of the royal house, mother or son, 
built that church over the Holy Rock. The 
New Jerusalem was built face to face with the 
celebrated one of old:’ 9 via xareoxevaZero 
‘Iepovoadiyjp, avTrirpdcwmog tre mara 
Bowpivy. (Eusebius, Vit. Const. iii. 33.) 

And so Socrates : ‘On the very spot of the 
Sepulchre the Emperor’s mother built a magnifi- 
cent house of prayer, and called it New Jerusa- 
lem, having made it face to face with that deso- 
late old one.’ olkoy piv evxrypioy ty ry row 
pyyparoc Térm TodUTEAH KaTEeoKkevacey, ‘lépovea- 
Aye re viav ixwvdpacey, avrimpicwror 
TH waa éixcivy Kai karadeAeypévy Toujoaca. 
(Socrates, Hecl. Hist. i. 17.) 

The church thus built was called ‘ New Jeru- 
salem,’ a symbol of the Church of Christ ; the 
Temple of Herod, ‘Old Jerusalem,’ a symbol of 
the Church of the Jews. 

The conclusion to me was irresistible. When 
I stood, as I did, by the Holy Rock in the 
Haram, looking south, I stood on the site of the 
Church of Constantine, face to face with the site 
of the Temple of Herod.—Your obedient ser- 
vant, S. SmrruH. 

Lois Weedon Vicarage, 

April 4, 1865. 





THE HOLY SEPULCHRE, JERUSALEM. 
To the Editor of THe READER, 


Sir,—I cannot discover that Mr. Fergusson’s 
restoration of the Tabernacle—of the existence 
of which, as it is published in no book of his own, 
I was unaware last week—mends in the least the 
case of what I called his untenable fancy or 
theory about it. That Rabbinical myth, as I 
ought to have called it, of the Temple having 
reproduced the dimensions, all doubled, of the 
earlier structure—or, as Josephus says of the 
earlier, that it was somehow ‘to foreshow how 
the future Temple’ (meaning the stone, not the 
eternal one) ‘should be erected’—was doubtless 
a most natural myth to arise, under that un- 
paralleled worship of a stone-and-mortar idol 
characteristic of the Jews of his and the 
Talmudic times. Indeed, the only marvel is 
that they did not adjust the numbers in Exodus 
itself to their theory. But, providentially, those 
remain to testify what ‘future Temple’ it is, 
the manner of whose erection was foreshown. 
That Solomon’s was not, either in number of 
parts, form of plan or section, or any single 
dimension or ratio of dimensions, is a fact that 
I think any comparison of the former document 
with the accounts of the latter work, in the 
Bible or elsewhere, must at once show ; and the 
more we examine, the more multiform and really 
astonishing to me appears the diversity, which 
I have now—only since Mr. Fergusson’s lecture 
forced it on my attention—not the least doubt 
is all providential, and most important to the 
Judeo-Christian controversy. 

His restoration is really a most masterly, and 
perhaps the nearest possible, approach to a 
solution—not of the very easy problem pre- 
sented by Exodus, but the infinitely harder, I 
believe insoluble, one of a structure that never 
existed but in the vague fancy of Josephus and 
the hierolaters of his and the succeeding times. 
Kept from all anererin of their works, [ doubt 
not Mr. Fergusson would have given us a correct 
restoration. As for any Colensian ‘ anomalies,’ 
which, he seems to imply, other restorers (of 
whose attempts I know nothing) have found— 
the dimensions from the boards ‘giving one 


thing,’ and those of the coverings ‘giving 
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another’—I should simply ask anyone saying 
so, ‘Given one of these things ; then what, pray, 
should the other have been?’ I cannot find any 
dimension that, increased or diminished, would 
leave the work as good, simple, or exact. The 
~~ given by the boarded enclosure is 30 cubits 
y 12, with one end open, and this to be closed 
by a ‘hanging for the door,’ borne by five pillars. 
As there is not room for them in the (anciently 
uncommon) position within the aperture, they 
must stand, as in most temples, before it, making 
their intervals from axis to axis 3 cubits; and as 
there is no reason why the flank openings should 
be greater or less than those in front, thismakes the 
whole ground enclosed by the boards and pillars 
33 by 12. This is to be roofed by a tent. ‘The 
Tabernacle, his tent, and his covering (or 
awning) are plainly three things. The tent 
must overhang the sides somewhat, but the ends 
somewhat more, because the gables are the only 
parts that can be open for ventilation. Take for 
these projections, then, the two least measures 
definable, without splitting the unit employed; 
in other words, let our somewhat be 1 cubit, and 
our somewhat more be 2 cubits; then the 
space to be covered will measure—in breadth, 
1+12+1=14; in length, 2+33+2=37. 

Now, let the pitch of roof be the simplest and 
most common in all tent work, the equilateral 
triangle, and the length of pieces to reach over 
it, from eave to eave, is 28 cubits, exactly as 
— Again, there being ten of these pieces, 
they have nine overlapping seams. For each of 
these a whole or even half cubit would be an ex- 
cessive allowance, but a third is not so. This 
adds, then, 3 cubits to the 37 of length we found 
to be covered, and thus the ten specified pieces, 
each 4 cubits wide, are exactly what is required. 


Then comes this singular corroborative indica- 

tion of the exact pitch of roof. The next cover- 
ing was so to exceed these dimensions that one 
cubit might hang as a fringe over the sides 
(which, by the way, Mr. Fergusson makes hang 
lower than a man’s head), but two cubits over 
the front and back. Now, as each element of 
fringe would, even in these last, hang vertically, 
these gable fringes would really measure in width— 
i.e., at right angles tu the slope—less than their 
vertical measure, and, if the slope were 60°, only 
half thereof, or be just as wide as the eaves’ 
fringe. But this equality would not hold with 
any other angle of >» . 
__As the work that Mr. Fergusson’s restoration 
illustrates is so well known, it really can need 
no diagrams to make clear now the points in 
which [ conceive any correct restoration must 
differ from it. 

_ 1. In adopting the (eight times repeated) bib- 
lical width of cell, instead of that fancied by the 
Rabbinical theorists. 

2, In carrying the five complete tiers of ledge- 
bars all round, as specified, which, instead of 
being redundant, are no nearer together than he 
may find them in railway sheds. 

3. In so placing the five door-pillars that all 
would bear the hanging, inatend of three, or 
rather none, as his perspective represents it. 

4. In forming the ridge (which was 21 or 22 
cubits high, instead of 15) by the specified 
‘middle bar’—which I hold to have been the 
centre of the whole typology, as representing 
Christ—instead of by a rope. 

_5. In supporting it by all the four internal 
——_ they running longitudinally, as in the 

‘estan temple, and all others that have a central 
pillar in front; and one of them at a time suffi- 
cing to bear the vail, which is all that the bibli- 
cal expressions imply. 

6. In dividing the length, not as Josephus 
states, but as the Bible plainly states, ‘ under 
the taches,’ which brings the vail exactly to one 
of those pillars. 

7. In omitting all supernumerary pieces, of 
which he has at least three pillars, neither hinted 
at in the Bible, Josephus, nor the Talmud. 

8. In distinguishing between the first double 
covering or ‘tent,’ whose measures are all given, 
and the two further ones (or awning), of which 
no measure is given; the latter, I conceive, 
stretching to the pillars of the court; so that 
the whole of all four coverings were visible from 
one spot or another, they being all in contact 
only at the ridge, and the two woven ones de- 
scending at slopes of 60°, to a base of only 14 
cubits, while the two skin ones spread out at 
slopes of about 30°, over a base of 50 cubits, and 
covering, in wet weather, the whole west half 
of the court. In east winds, however, the portion 
of a westward of the sanctuary was, 
doubtless, ered, or rolled up, to the top of 
its west gable.—I remain, Sir, yours very faith- 
fully, © E. L. GARBETT. 

April 3, 1865. 





SCIENCE, 


HEIDENHAIN ON THE THEORY OF 
MUSCULAR ACTION.* 


aggro ny HEIDENHAIN, of Breslau, has 
recently published a little work on ‘ The 
Production of Heat, &c., during Muscular 
Action,’ an account of which may perhaps prove 
not uninteresting to our readers, since it s 
closely on the application to physiology of the 
doctrine of the conservation of force, A few 
words of introduction, however, will be needful. 

A piece of dead flesh represents, by virtue of 
its chemical elements, a certain amount of 
‘latent energy,’ which, in the natural process of 
decay, is gradually set free as ‘actual’ force in 
the form of heat. The living muscle, in like 


manner, also represents a certain amount of | 
| (weight x height), increase with an increase of 


‘latent’ energy. During life, a metamorphosis 
(oxidation) of the muscular tissue is continually 
going on, and eres eg HA a quantity of ‘latent’ 
energy is continually becoming ‘actual.’ As 
long as the muscle is inactive, is at rest, does 
not contract, the forms assumed by the liberated 
energy are, as far as we know, those of electricity 
and heat. In every living muscle there are 
‘ muscle-currents,’ and there is a certain amount 
of heat given out. But when the muscle enters 
into a state of activity, when it contracts, 
another element is introduced—viz., the me- 
chanical work effected by the shortening of the 
fibres. In every muscular contraction there are, 
therefore, four things to be considered — the 
chemical action, and the production of electricity, 
of heat, and of mechanical work. Any compre- 
hensive theory of muscular action must be able 
to show how these are related to each other. 

Is the chemical action natural to the muscle 
increased or not during contraction ? 

If so, what becomes of the surplus of ‘actual’ 
energy thus liberated? Does it all go over into 
mechanical work, or partly into heat and elec- 
tricity ? 

If not, is there any evidencewf the direct von- 
version, during the act of contraction, of heat or 
of electricity, or of both, into mechanical work, 
or of the diversion to the same end of some part 
of the force arising from chemical action, at the 
expense of some amount of heat or electricity ? 

hat during contraction there is really an 
increase of chemical action, has been generally 
admitted since the well-known experiments of 
Helmholtz. Some, indeed, have spoken as if they 
thought that chemical action occurred during 
contraction only ; clearly an erroneous concep- 
tion. Voit has adop what may fairly 
called an error of the opposite kind, in 
concluding that there is no increase of 
chemical action during contraction, because 
no notable increase takes place in the 
excretion of urea after even violent exercise. 
Whatever may prove to be the fate of the 
nitrogenous elements of muscular tissue, there 
can be scarcely any doubt but that there is a 
large extra consumption of “hydro-carbonous 
material during muscular action. It is just 
possible to conceive that the increase of waste 
products which can be observed in a muscle 
after a series of contractions may belong not to 
the time of contraction itself, but to the stage 
immediately following—may indicate, as it were, 
a kind of reaction following the shock of the 
stimulus ; but there is not the shadow of a 
proof that such is really the case. It may be 
taken for granted that muscular contraction 
means increase of chemical action, and therefore 
increase in the total amount of ‘actual energy’ 
issuing from the muscle. 

With regard to one of the forms of energy 
pore to muscles—viz., electricity—we have 

own for some time past that, during contrac- 
tion, a remarkable ch occurs in the ‘ muscle- 
current.’ It is generally spoken of as ‘the 
negative variation,’ and has been made the 
basis of Voit’s as well as of Dr. C. B. Radcliffe’s 
views on the subject we are dealing with. We 
regret to say that Heidenhain shuns this part of 
the subject altogether. We particularly regret 
it, since, for some occult reason or other, there is 
a tendency in the minds of physiologists, as of 
other people, to exalt electricity above the heads 
of its fellow forces ; and everything connected 
with it should, if possible, be accurately deter- 
mined. We cannot, however, deny the suffici- 
ency of Heidenhain’s excuse for shirking the 
duty. He says, ‘ The ‘negative variation” is 
far too obscure a matter to be made the corner- 
stone of any theories ; and higher powers than 





* Mechanische Leistung, Warme-entwicklung und Stoff- 
umsatz bei der Muskelthatigkeit. Ein Beitrag zur Theorie 
rag? Muskelkrafte. Von Professor Dr. Rudolf Heidenhain, 
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oo which I possess are needed to make it 
clear.’ 

The production of heat during muscular con- 
traction has received much attention during the 
last few years. We need not ify the various 
observations here; and Heidenhain contends 
that the delicacy of his own arrangements have 
enabled him to detect and avoid the errors of his 
predecessors. Frogs’ muscles were used for the 
experiments. His results are briefly these :— 

1, During a contraction (that is, a single con- 
traction, not a tetanus), heat is always given out, 
the index of the apparatus showing a rise of 
temperature varying from ‘001°C to “005°C, 

2. When a muscle (suspended by one end, 
and with a weight attached to the other) 
is stimulated by a stimulus of constant 
strength, and loaded with a variable weight 
both the heat given out and the work done 


the weight up to a certain limit (determined by 
the condition of the muscle), beyond which they 
both sink. 

3. When a muscle is stretched by a weight 
hung at one end, but is prevented from contract- 
ing by being fixed at both ends, the amount of 
heat given out (on the application of a stimulus 
of the same strength) varies directly as the ex- 
tending weight, up to a certain limit, 

4. When a muscle, excited by the same 
stimulus, and bearing the same weight, is in one 
case allowed to contract fmely, but in another 
prevented from so doing by being fixed at both 
ends, the amount of heat given out on the 
stimulus being applied is much greater in the 
latter instance than in the former, 

5. When a muscle is connected with a small 
constant weight and a large variable one, in such 
a way that it always bears the strain of the 
former, but that of the latter only at such times 
as it contracts, both the heat given out and the 
work done (with the stimulus of same strength) 
vary directly as the larger weight. 

6. When the experiment is pees with the 
alteration that the smaller weight, whose strain 
is continually borne, is made variable and the 
larger one constant, both heat and work vary 
directly as the variable weight. 

Leaving electricity on one side, and dealing, 
therefore, only with heat and work as the 
‘actual’ forces set free during contraction, the 
above experiments clearly lead to the conclusion 
that the sum total of the forces becoming 
‘actual’ during contraction depends on, is a 
function of the tension of the muscular fibre, 
(before and) during that act. Heidenhain ob- 
tained similar results in experimenting with 
tetanus. To say that the sum total of forces set 
free during contraction is influenced by the 
tension of the fibres, is, of course, to say that 
the quantity of latent energy consumed, the 
amount of chemical action concerned in the act, 
is influenced by the same means. We ought, 
therefore, to find an increase of waste products 
in muscles which are made to contract under 
tension. Taking one such waste product as an 
index of the others, Heidenhain, by a method 
which is described in the original, satisfied 
himself not only that there was a production of 
acid duri contraction, but also, that the 
amount of it was in proportion to the sum total 
of force becoming ‘actual,’ and was a function 
of the tension of the fibres. 

That the mere, so to speak, physical extension 
of a muscular fibre should have a marked in, 
fluence on the metamorphosis of its substance, 
has been for a long time practically admitted- 
though the matter had never been nigdly ascer- 
tained before the investigations of Heidenhain. 
The subject is not lacking in practical impor- 
tance ; but it is chiefly of interest, inasmuch as 
it bears very closely on the general theory of 
muscular action. 

To compare, for instance, the results we have 
described above with the theory of Weber. The 
views of that acute observer, based on the 

neral law that a muscle with the same stimu- 

us and in the same nutritive condition will 
rform the more work the heavier the weight it 
may be described as follows : A muscle at 

rest, and bearing no weight (except that of its 
own body), has’a definite ‘natural’ length, and 
a certain natural elasticity. When a muscle is 
stimulated, it exchanges (or strives to exchange) 
the length natural to it during rest for that 
which may be called the one natural to it during 
contraction. At the same time its elasticity is 
lessened—in other words, its extensibility is 
increased. When a muscle at rest is loaded with 
a weight, it is stretched until an equilibrium is 
established between its elastic forces (its forces 
resisting extension) and the e ing force of 
the weight. When a muscle so | is stimu- 
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lated, there are, we may conceive, two processes 
set u e a physiological process, by virtue of 
which the muscle strives to exchange the length 
natural to the state of rest for that natural to 
the state of activity ; another a purely physical 
one, whereby the extending force of the weight 
establishes a new equilibrium with the altered 
elastic forces. Although a muscle in the act of 
contracting becomes more extensible, less elastic 
than when at rest, still, in attempting to become 
shorter, it of necessity augments its own resist- 
ance to extension, increases its own elastic 
forces. The act of contraction, indeed, may be 
considered, according to Weber, as the setting 
free of elastic forces previously latent in the 
muscle. The physiological portion is always the 
same when the muscle is in the same nutritive 
condition, and is excited by the same stimulus, 
whatever be the weight borne. The greater the 
weight, however, the farther will the muscle be 
extended beyond the length natural to the state 
of activity ; and the greater the difference be- 
tween that ‘natural length’ and the length the 
muscle actually assumes, the greater will be the 
amount of elastic forces called into play. Hence 
the Po gee portion will vary with the weight. 

If this theory were true, if the physiological 
portion were always constant (with the same 
stimulus and same nutritive condition of muscle), 
no matter what the weight, the amount of chemi- 
cal action wee place and the amouut of heat 
given out should always remain the same (except 
so far as mere extension might influence tempera- 
ture—a matter not yet thoroughly investigated 
in reference to organic tissues). e results ob- 
tained by Heidenhain show that such is not the 
case. 

Another theory, one which offers itself most 
readily to the minds of those conversant with 
the doctrine of the conservation of force, 
would suggest that a portion of the force, 
becoming ‘actual’ through chemical action, 
issues as mechanical effect instead of going out 
as heat. Under this view, the amount of heat 
given out during the same chemical action ought 
to vary inversely as the work done. The series 
of experiments marked No. 4 above, where a 
muscle prevented from contracting gave out more 
heat (with same weight, stimulus, and condition) 
than when left free to contract, seem to favour 
such an idea. But when a muscle is prevented 
from contracting, a certain tension is put upon 
the fibres, and that in proportion to the energy 
of the contraction. And sincé the general re- 
sults of the investigation show that tension 
affects the whole amount of chemical action, and 
the total of force thereby set free, it is evident 
that though the above experiment does not dis- 
prove the above theory of the heat being in 
an inverse ratio to the work done, it does not 
prove it. 

It need hardly be said that Heidenhain’s re- 
sults are in direct contradiction to the views of 
those who hold that there is no increase of 
chemical action or of the sum total of force set 
free during contraction. 

It might be suggested that the effect of tension 
of the muscle is to render it, so to speak, more 
irritable, more susceptible of the influence of 
the stimulus. In experiment No. 5, however, 
the muscle begins to bear the strain of the 
larger variable weight only when it begins to 
contract—that is to say, only when it has already 
experienced that influence. 


ee 





THE COMET. 

HE comet which has been visible for some 
time past in the southern hemisphere has re- 
cently been observed by Professor Moesta, of 
the Bantiago Observatory. We extract the fol- 
lowing particulars from a letter of his, of the 
31st o January, which appears in No. 1,519 of 
the Astronomische Nachrichten. The comet 
was first seen by him on the evening of 
the 18th of January, at Colina, about 
twenty miles from Santiago. He was unable to 
determine its position for a day or so, as no 
fixed star was visible during the time the 
nucleus was above the horizon. On the 27th of 
January, the tail reached to y Tucan, which 
lay exactly in the centre of it. Its breadth in 
the neighbourhood of » Gruis, he estimated at 
about half the distance »—« Gruis, rather more 
than 1°. On the 30th » Gruis was on the north 
side of the tail, which reached about 2° beyond 
Tucane. The diameter of the nucleus on the 

th was 5°3” ; on the next day it had decreased 
to 48." A comparison of the elements of the 
two bodies showed that it is not the comet of 


Professor Moesta, by combining observations 
tmade on the 2lst, 25th and 29th a January, has 





calculated the following elements, which are 
however not corrected for aberration and paral- 
lax :— 
Perihelion passage, Jan. 14.3367 G.M.T. 
8 


r= 33°79 ) appl. Equinox 
Q = 255 46.27) January 25. 
i = 92 17°16 


log. @ = 8°45112 

The last mail from Melbourne brings us Mr. 
Ellery’s observations, which show a slight simi- 
larity to the comet of 1677, observed by Helve- 
tius, Hamstead, and others, but not sufficient to 
justify an assumption of identity. Its path, he 
states, is inclined 87° to the ecliptic, which 
differs from the result given above. Its dis- 
tance from the sun at 6 p.m. on the 14th of Jan. 
was about 2,300,000 miles. It is now travelling 
fast southwards, so there is no chance of our 
seeing it. 








THE OPPOSITION OF SATURN. 
ATURN is now gradually approaching oppo- 
S sition, and although too low for the most 
satisfactory observations, is yet a most interest- 
ing object in the telescope ; its ansated shape at 
the present angle of inclination of its plane to 
the line of sight being ~ery striking. e con- 
tinue our ephemeris of the satellites to the end 
of the month, presuming that observations of 
Mimas in any but the largest instruments are al- 
most hopeless, unless the moment of greatest 
elongation be chosen and the planet hidden by 
a bar in the field of view :— 
For Twelve Hours, Greenwich Sidereal Time. 


1865. 

April. Rhea, Dione. Tethys. Enceladus. Mimas. 
8 p336 £244 £193 pO097 f1-:12 
9 £128 p260 p207 £157 £1°32 

10 £383 £098 £215 £053 £1°35 
ll £0711 £131 p2:16 pl73 £f1:19 
12 p379 p270 £210 po006 £0°89 
13 pl49 = f 2°25 197 £174 £046 
14 £325 pO27 £178 p04l p0-04 
16 £266 pl90 pld4 plé3 p052 
16 p2.29 £277 £124 £086 p093 
17 p350 pl76 p090 £139 p1-23 
18 f101 p045 £054 p12 p1-36 
19 £386 £235 pOl6 pl04 pl13l 
20 £039 p266 p023 £153 p1-08 

21 p372 f114 £061 £062 pO7l 

22 pl74 £114 p096 pl70 p025 

23 £309 p266 £129 pOls £026 

24 £285 £235 pls9 £175 £0°72 

25 p206 p045 £182 p033 £108 
2% p360 pl76 p200 plé65 £131 
27 £075 £277 £212 £f£0°78 £1°36 
28 £387 pl90 p216 £144 £1-22 
29 £066 pO027 £214 pll8s £093 
30 p363 £225 p205 plll £05! 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





THERE are at the present time the, following 
vacancies among the correspondents of the 
Paris Academy of Sciences: Astronomy, two; 
chemistry, two; botany, two ; mechanics, one. 
The following is the list of candidates for 
the vacancy in the physical section (caused by 
the promotion of M. De La Rive to Foreign 
Associate) : First rank, Wilhem Weber ; second 
rank, Dove, Grove, Jacoby, Kirchkoff, Kupffen 
Plucker, Rich, and Stokes. M. Weber was 
elected at the last meeting. 


Proressor Huvuxtry’s Hunterian course of 
lectures at the Royal College of Surgeons was 
concluded on Friday last. The subjects passed 
in successive review this year have been the 
principal modifications of Mammalian structure 
observed among the JInsectivora, Cheiroptera, 
Rodentia, Edentata, and Ungulata. The present 
course, together with that of last year on the 
Primates, and the one we may hope for next 
year on the remainder of the class, will form, 
when published, a comprehensive, detailed, 
and, above all, accurate account of the 
anatomy of the Mammalia; but at the’same 
time it will show how much remains either 
totally unknown, or at best only imperfectly 
explored, even in these comparatively well- 
worked fields of research. ile speaking of 
the College of Surgeons, we may mention that 
the cases for the exhibition of the new osteolo- 
gical series, to which we alluded some short 
time since, are now completed, and rapidly fillin 
with their instructive occupants. We would 
commend an examination of the construction 
and arrangement of these cases to any one 
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interested in the fitting up of museums, as for 


close fitting, elegance of appearance, and con- 
venience of access, they can scarcely be sur- 
passed. 


WE have received from Messrs. Longmans 
the first part of the new edition of ‘ Brande’s 
Dictionary,’ ‘reconstructed and greatly ex- 
tended, to adapt it to the present time.’ The 
plan of the new edition differs somewhat from 
that of the former one. The number of words 
has been increased, and the extreme length of 
some of the articles diminished to find room 
for them. This, however, has been done 
without lessening the readableness of the 
book, the total bulk of which, moreover, 
will, we read, be considerably increased. 
We have looked through Part L, and ean 
recommend it on the ground of careful 
editing and clearness of arrangement and 
typography, and must congratulate those for 
whom such a book is intended on the appearance 
of the present edition. The range of science, 
literature, and art is now so wide, that nothing 
but the most intimate alliance of clearness and 
terseness will render a dictionary dealing with all 
three at once possible and useful. ‘The present 
attempt to do this is a successful one. We have 
observed, however, some small sins of omission 
and commission in the book, and especially in 
the physical portions. For instance, have no 
asteroids been discovered since August, 1861? 
or how is it possible to see the Aurora Borealis 
in high southern latitudes? The articles ‘ Ana- 
tomy,’ ‘Architecture,’ and ‘Banks’ are aniong 
the most extended in the part before us. 

THE vexed question of chemical nomenclature, 
to the discussion of which several meetings of 
the Chemical Society have been recently de- 
voted, forms the subject of a paper by Mr. 
Forster, in the new number of the Philosophical 
Magazine. The article mainly consists of an 
objection to Professor Williamson’s support of 
the word acid in place of the term anhydride, 
now so frequently adopted. Mr. Forster, anxious 
to get rid of the scientific use of the word acid, 
proposes a new nomenclature for this class of 
bodies ; using instead of the term anhydride, of 
which he disapproves, on account of its negative 
meaning, the word oxide, which expresses their 
real nature. Thus he obtains the names 
sulphurous oxide, sulphuric oxide, acetic oxide, 
&c. In support of this nomenclature Mr. 
Forster quotes a note from Mr. Watts, who 
agrees with his use of the word oxide, and 
suggests how a difficulty may be removed 
arising from those words where oxide has been 
already appropriated, as in the case of carbonic 
and nitric oxide. These words Mr. Watts would 
leave unaltered, but call the anhydrides C Oz and 
Ne O5, carbonic dioxide and nitric pentoxide. 
When speaking of the so-called acids as a class, 
Mr. Forster would use the term hydrogen salts, 
and for individual acids, such names as hydric 
sulphate, hydric nitrate, hydric chloride, &c. 
These latter words are now partially used, and 
their systematic adoption is also urged by 
Professor Williamson. 


A PARTIAL eclipse of the moon takes place 
early in the morning on the 11th inst., which 
will be partly visible at Greenwich :— 

Bw. M. 

First contact with the penumbra April10 14 

First contact with the shadow . - 15 45 

Middle of the eclipse . ; ‘ - 16 38 
The moon sets at 17h. 12m., the last contact 
with the shadow taking place nineteen minutes 
afterwards. The first contact takes place 43° 
from the north point of the moon’s limb, towards 
the east. Magnitude of the eclipse (moon's 
diameter = 1), 0°192. 


Tus year’s Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society will open on the Ist of May, at the 
Gallery, 9, Conduit-street (now occupied by 
the pictures and sketches of David Roberts), and 
continue open for two months. ‘The pictures 
must be daliweond at the above address on April 
20th, 21st, or 22nd, addressed to Dr. Diamond, 
Secretary of the Photographic Society of London. 
The recent progress both in the science and 
art of photography will doubtless cause this 
exhibition to be looked forward to with the 
greatest interest. 


At the evening meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, to be held at 
22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, on Monday next, 
there will be exhibited, by the kind permission 
of the Dean and Chapter, the original drawi 
made by Sir Christopher Wren, for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Some remarks on these interesting 
works of the celebrated architect will be made 
by Mr. F. C. Penrose, the cathedral surveyor ; 
and a series of drawings of Sir Christopher's 
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first model, which was not carried out, will be ex- 
hibited by Mr. J. E. Goodchild. Mr. A. Ashpitel 
will preside, and many members have promised 
to take part in the proceedings. The chair will 
be taken at eight o’clock precisely. It is ex- 
pected that the mallet which Charles II. used 
when laying the foundation stone of St. Paul’s, 
and which was presented by Sir Christopher 
Wren to the IR of Antiquity, will be ex- 
hibited, and along with it, a contemporary 
portrait of that great architect, which is another 
of the treasures of that Lodge. 


THE Société de Biologie has awarded the Godard 
prize of 500f. to M. Cayrade for his critical and 
experimental researches on reflex action. 

ALL our meteorological readers will welcome 
Mr. G. J. Symons’ pamphlet on ‘The Distribution 
of Rain over the British Isles during 1864,’ a copy 
of which we have just received. While we con- 
gratulate him upon the returning health which has 
enabled him to reassume his self-imposed task, 
we feel ourselves compelled to lay before meteorolo- 
gists in general, and members of the meteorological 
societies and the British Association in particular, 
the following paragraph: ‘I have hitherto re- 
frained from stating how or by whom the 
expenses incidental to the collection, discussion, 
and circulation of the various rainfall statistics 
has been borne; but there seems no cause for 
further reticence, and a special reason for avowing 
that it was met single-handed by myself until 
1864 ; that about 100/. was paid by the observers 
towards the expenses of that year; and that up to 
the present time I am several hundred pounds the 
poorer for what I have done in the matter—partly 
arising from the very great extension of the 
investigation having involved the abandonment of 
all other pursuits, and partly from cash paid out 
of pocket. roi these facts, my readers will 
infer that pecuniary considerations have had little 
weight with me in carrying on the inquiry ; but 
I wish them to infer, also, that it is not fair to 
expect me to continue such a sacrifice, and further 
to act on the inference by relieving me as far as 
possible from actual loss.’ Mr. Symons is doing 
good work, of which the nation will reap the 
benefit ; it is not well that he should pay thus 
heavily for the privilege of doing it. 


THE following questions have been proposed 
by the Royal Belgian Academy of Medicine as 
subjects for prize essays for the concours of 
1864—6: ‘Write a history of glycosuria, mention- 
ing particularly the causes, nature, and treat- 
ment of this disease.’ Prize, a medal value 800f. 
April 1, 1865. ‘Show by observations and ex- 
periments the effects of the use and abuse of 
tobacco on the healthy human subject.’ Prize, 
a medal value 300f. July 1, 1865. ‘State the 
characteristics of the disease known under 
the name of carbuncular typhus (typhus 
charbonneux ), which attacks domestic animals ; 
mention its causes, and the means by 
which its development may be prevented.’ 
Prize, a medal value 500f. April 1, 1866. 
‘Write the chemical history of digitaline, 
and establish by new experiments its distinctive 
characters and composition. Mention a simple 
and easy process for its extraction, which will 
give a constant and definite product. 
men must be forwarded with the memoir.’ 
Prize, a medal value 500f. April 1, 1866. For 
the concours of 1865—8 the following questions 
have been proposed: ‘ Write a history of the 
life and works of Van Helmont, and show their 
influence on the science and practice of medi- 
cine.’ Prize, amedal value 1,500f. April 1, 1866. 
‘On so-called surgical cancers from a therapeutic 
point of view.’ Prize, a medal value 1,200f. 
April 1, 1867. ‘On the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical properties of tansy (tanacetum vulgare ).’ 
Prize, a medal value 500f. April 1, 1867 ‘ De- 
termine the functions of the different parts of 
the encephalon from experiments on living 
animals, from clinical and microscopic observa- 
tions, and from the facts furnished by histology 
and comparative anatomy.’ Prize, a medal value 
1,500f. April 1, 1868. The memoirs must be 
written either in Latin, French, or Flemish, and 
are to be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Academy, No. 1, Place du Musée, Brussels, on 
or before the dates mentioned. 


Tue Southern Counties Association for the En- 
couragement of Agriculture, Arts, Science, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, held a meeting on the 
7th ult., at the house of the Society of Arts, the 
Marquis Camden in the chair. ‘The times and 
places of the meetings for the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth departments of the Association 
—viz., natural history, local geology, botany, 
and horticulture, the second; the arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce, as developed in these 
six counties, the third ; local history and archeo- 


A speci-: 





logy, the fourth; and the improvement of the 
dwellings and the general condition of the 
labouring classes, the fifth—will be determined 
at the next Council. 


THE destructive cyclone of October last seems 
to have aroused public attention in India to the 
importance of possessing a good meteorological ob- 
servatory. The already existing observatory in 
Calcutta, where meteorology stands still on Sun- 
days, does not appear to be all that is to be 
desired. The subject has recently occupied the 
attention of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, who 
estimate the cost of establishing and maintaining 
a central office, and observing stations in various 
parts of India, at about 67,000 rupees per annum. 
Such an undertaking is a legitimate duty of the 
Government, and an article in the Hngineer’s 
Journal for India says with much truth, that 
‘in this climate, where the movements of the 
atmosphere are so much more uniform than in 
extra-tropical regions, there is every reason to 
believe that, when our experience shall have ex- 
tended over a few years, it will be possible to 
predict weather with greater certainty and for 
longer periods than has hitherto been accom- 
plished in England.’ 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





ON THE NEW THEORY OF LIGHT. 
Manse Moffat, N.B., March 26. 


T° the happy sketch of the progress of astro- 
_ nomy during the last year given in the last 
number of THE yp wyttnns it appears to me desi- 
rable to add a notice of Professor Clerk Max- 
well’s theory of the electro-magnetic field com- 
municated by him to the Royal Society in October 
last, and noticed in THE READER some time ago. 
The author’s name is a summons to consider it. 
And assuredly it will repay the pains. But a 
slight inspection of it is sufficient to show that 
it sets the seal of mathematical consistency and 
prestige upon ideas which must modify pro- 
foundly all our po ular ideas on solar radiation. 
With regard to light, it sanctions the idea that 
it is an electro-magnetic phenomenon, and such, 
therefore, that it must observe the laws and 
procnes the phenomena of what is commonly 

nown as polarized action, And does not this 
view at once relieve speculative astronomy of 
some of its greatest difficulties, and open the 
way for a happy Basen of some of the most 
remarkable but still unexplained phenomena of 
the heavens ? 

Thus, our first physicists, taking for granted, as 
to the solar action,.the hypothesis of an uni- 
versal and indiscriminate radiation in all direc- 
tions into space (or in accordance with modern 
science, let us say into the ether) by such a body 
as the sun, just as if he were a spherical gong 
poised in compressed air, and struck from within 
simultaneously all round, have been bestowing 
of late years infinite pains to explain how his 
brightness is kept up during all time without 
any loss, so far as can be discovered. But if not 
gross mechanical undulations to and fro in com- 
pressed air, but a rhythmical action in ether— 
electro-magnetism, in short—is to be the type to 
which light and radiant heat are to be referred, 
then there will be no waste of solar action at all, 
and there need be no more concern about the 
permanence of the sun’s brightness. For if the 
solar action, with respect to which, so far as 
observation goes, we know only that it illumi- 
nates the various members of our planetary 
system, be of an electric or electro-magnetic 
nature, then, after having induced a similar state 
of action in the medium immediately surroundin. 
him—that is, after having surrounded the pr 
orb with a photosphere—it will render the ether 
immediately beyond almost, and soon altogether, 
non-conducting in all directions, except those 
in which bodies in a dissimilar state present 
themselves—that is, the sun will be insulated in 
the ether, except in the direction of planets, satel- 
lites, meteorites, &c. In all other directions his 
action will be conserved. And even in the 
direction in which he radiates to a distance, he 
will receive back again as much as he gives 
away. Such is the well-known phenomenon of 
electrical and magnetic action. In exchange for 
the light and heat which the sun gives to the 
planets, he will receive from them a negative, 
reciprocal, complemental, or harmonic action, by 
which his own will be sustained, or Saoreaned. 
or diminished, according as the amount of dis- 
similarity existing between him and them is 
greater or less at the time. The solar radiation 
proper to the same column of space will be 
more intense in winter than in summer, and in 
the arctic regions than in the torrid zone. 
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Again : it is a serious undertaking to explain 
on the hypothesis of universal and indiscrimi- 
nate radiation diminishing as the square of the 
distance increases the brightness or even the 
visibility to us of the distant planets. But what 
we observe in nature is precisely what we 
should expect on the electro-magnetic theory 
of light. ‘The remote planets, by being placed 
in positions which would Salk to involve 
them in coldness and darkness, are thereby 
rendered in these respects more dissimilar to the 
central orb. They will therefore be all the more 
illuminated and warmed by him. And the 
climate of the most remote members of our 
system may possibly be as genial, and their day 
as bright as ours. 

Again : since all the bodies between which and 
the sun, according to this theory, action and re- 
action takes place circulate in planes correspond- 
ing to low latitudes in the sun, a reason —— 
why these regions of the solar disk should be 
peculiarly the regions of storms in his photo- 
sphere. And the way is open to a theory of sun- 
spots and faculz in a direction in which indeed 
a step has been made already by Mr. Balfour 
Stewart, in connecting certain states of the solar 
illumination with the positions of the planet 
Venus. JoHn G. Macvicar. 





THE SOUND EFFECTS OF LARGE CHOIRS. 
Royal Institution, April 3. 

HE choral portions of the music of the great 
T oratorios and cantatas being written for 
performance by a considerable number of voices 
to each part, it appears to be taken for granted 
by many musicians that the vocal effect produced 
is, roughly speaking, proportional to the number 
of choristers employed, supposing that the ma- 
chinery, by which a large number of singers is 
conducted, be sufficiently perfect to ensure unity 
and precision in the execution of the music. A 
somewhat opposite opinion is held by some emi- 
nent musicians, whocontend that experienceshows 
that a performance of choral music produces its 

test effect when executed by a chorus of two 
or three hundred voices, and that any consider- 
able excess of this number cannot augment the 
musical result in any effectual degree, while it 
may impair the simultaneity of the execution. 

The following considerations, founded on 
physical laws, appear to show that in one im- 

rtant respect the latter opinion is supported 

y strong theoretical grounds. 

It is well known that in all motions which 
take their origin from a point, as in the forces of 
light and heat and the phenomena of sound, 
the intensity of the effect decreases as the dis- 
tance increases in the proportion of the square of 
the latter. This law is strictly true only when 
the origin is a mathematical point. In the case 
where, instead of one point, the origin is a ra 
formed by innumerable radiating points of force, 
the intensity does not diminish on increasing the 
distance at such a ratio as the above law would 
indicate. In this case of a surface, the amount 
of foree received from any one point varies as 
the sine of the angle that the direction of this 
point makes with the surface. It follows, that on 
increasing the distance from any one point we at 
the same time increase the angle of direction 
others, so that the loss of intensity produced by 
distance is partly compensated for, and this to a 

ter extent as the surface is more extensive. 
Tn the case of an infinite surface, the intensity is 
quite independent of distance, and depends only 
on the mean intensity of one point. 

This consequence of theory was experimentally 
shown to be true in the case of heat, by Melloni, 
who found that the heat sent out from a large 
flat case of hot water, and received by a thermo- 
pile, placed in various positions, remained con- 
stant in amount for some considerable distance. * 
The same effect is observed on a grander scale in 
the case of great city fires whichextend over alarge 
surface, where it is found that buildings, or other 
objects at considerable distances from the actual 
seat of conflagration, ignite and burn as readily 
as if immediately adjoining, and can only be 

reserved by being constantly deluged with water 
from the fire-engines. is was strikingly shown 
at the great fire of London Bridge, where the 
barges lying in the river became heated, and burst 
into flames, as if spontaneously. It is this action, 
of large heated surface, that ieee erroneously led 
to the notion that a fire which could produce 
such effects at a distance must possess, necessa- 
rily, a higher intensity than fires of smaller pro- 
portions. The amount of heat increases with. 





* Thermochrose, P- 133, et ry pe ory also describes 
other experiments in which the heat sent out from a hot 
wall produced a constant effect on a thermopile which 


within wide limits were independent of 


ion of. 
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the extent of the fire, but the temperature pro- 
duced is ceteris paribus the same. 

The same effect can be readily observed to be 
true in the case of light. The illumination from 
a large chandelier or sun-burner appears much 
the same at very different distances ; and, if very 

may almost equal that ot a single burner 
held near to the eye, which forms a lmit of in- 
tensity which it can never quite equal, and @ 

ortiori never surpass. 

A The above consequences of physical laws have 
been thus adduced, as they form special instances 
of the truth of those principles which are, for all 
practical purposes, equally true in the case of 
sound, though, from the nature of the case, 
their result is not made evident in so substantial 
a form. 

Nevertheless, these principles find a direct 
application in the case of large choral perform- 
ances. The arrangement of the singers in a 
en orchestra practically forms a t plane 

ating sound, in which the mouths of the 
si | may be considered as the ultimate points. 
It is true that these points are not in contact, 
as in the case of a large surface of light or heat, 
but inasmuch as the space by which they are 
= is small in comparison to the extent 
of orchestra, this circumstance will not appre- 
ciably affect the analogous result which must 
undoubtedly be predicated. The effect will be 
that at a wide range of distances the power 
and: volume of sound received by each individual 
of the audience will be the same in rig ad 
a large number of persons may perceive the 
effect of the music, but in no case can it be 
ter than that of a much smaller choir which 
is nearer to the hearer. In fact, the mistake of 
su ing that a double effect would be evident 
to an individual hearer by doubling the size of a 
choir, would be closely analogous to supposing 
that by doubling the size of a kitchen fire a joint 
eauht be roasted in half the time, instead of a 
capacity of roasting two joints in the place of 
one, which is the true consequence. At the last 
Handel Festival, the most surprising effect of 
the great concourse of performers was the un- 
accustomed and magnificent volume of sound ; 
but this gave only a deceptive notion of grandeur, 
leading the mind to attach the ordi 
experience of the increased effect produced by 
to sounding bodies. It is true 
that by — arrangements the perceived 
volume o: 


onous echoes. 
Finally, it appears that the main effect of the 
vast choral ormances which are now the 


It follows, as an immediate corollary to the 
foregoing arguments, that the direct means of 
woe the power of sound produced by a 
vocal estra is the somewhat impracticable one 
of increasing the power of the individual voices 
constituting the same—i.e., to increase the in- 
tensity of each point in the plane of sound. 

J. Broventon, B.Sc. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 





PARIS. 
oF Scrences. — March 20. — M. 


reproduction of bone, and of the medullary mem- 


ve an account of his . 
t nebula in Orion. 


trum observations of the 
In the main he endorses Mr. Huggin’s obser- 
vations, but adds that at times (his reflector is a 


9-inch Merz) there seemed to be more bright 


described. A mathematical by M. Veriot 
dealt with the resolution of the equation of the 


degree; another, by M. G. Darboux, on 
orthogonal co-ordinates, ‘ 


M. 


vations, based on his former explorations. a 
i : 


the rainfall of 25 years, as observed at 








the Luxembourg observatory. M. Dareste com- 
municated some researches on eggs with double 
rms, and on the origin of monstrosities among 
irds. The botanical paper, dealing with the 
culture of Mahonia ilicifolia, was communicated 


by M. Bernardin, 
The chemical were were numerous, They 
. Meunier, ‘On the Solu- 


were as follows: 
tion of Some Metallic Oxides in Caustic Alkalies 
in a State of Fusion.’ This paper gives an 
account of some new metallic combinations. 
M. Cailletet, ‘On the Cementation of Iron by 
Cast-iron Heated below its Fusing-point.’ The 
author describes a new method of making steel. 
By prolonged heating below its fusing-point cast- 
iron loses carbon ; iron blades heated among 
clean borings of cast-iron become cemented and 
form steel, while blades in the same furnace, but 
not in contact with the cast-iron, are not cemented. 
M. Naquet, ‘A New Aromatic Acid.’ Cymene 
@ioHi4 is the highest of the hydrocarbides 
which until now has furnished an aromatic acid. 
The author has succeeded in obtaining one from 
thymol, which contains @,,H\49;; thymicylic acid. 
Oil of thyme may be employed in place of 
thymol with the same result. The author is 
still in doubt as to what class the acid belongs. 
MM. Harnitz-Harnitzky and Menschutkin, 
‘On the Compounds of Glycerine with Alde- 
hydes.’ With monatomic alcohols aldehydes 
form acetals. Glycols also form combinations 
with aldehydes. The authors describe com- 
unds of a triatomic alcohol, glycerine, with 
aldehydes, for which they propose the name of 
glycerals. The method employed is to heat the 
two bodies for some time in a closed tube. 
M. Tellier presented a paper on some new ap- 
lication of the physical properties of ammonia. 
. Deleuil described a pneumatic machine 
constructed on a new principle ; and M. Kericuff 
also described a new astronomical instrument. 
The determination of the fixed points of the 
mercurial thermometer formed the subject of 
a communication from M. Bergsmann. 





BERLIN, 


Royat AcApEMY oF ScreNcEes.—January 2. 
—M. Riedel read a paper ‘On the Sons of the 
Elector Frederick II. of Brandenburg.’ 

Janu 5.— M. Hagen communicated a 
‘Comparison of the Observations of the Water- 
level of the Baltic during the last Twenty Years,’ 
with reference to the question whether the 
Prussian coast has remained unaltered in its 
elevation. A report was read from Dr. H. 
Nissen on the travels executed by him, with the 
assistance of the Academy, in the Roman States ; 
and Professor Mommsen presented photographs 
of the most recent excavations on the Palatine 
Hill, sent from Rome by M. P. Rosa, and also 
the same gentleman’s sketch of a plan of the 
ancient Palatine. 

January 12.—M. Riess read a memoir ‘On 
the Diversion of the Magnetic Needle by the 
Secondary Currents of the Leyden Battery,’ in 
continuation of a paper communicated by him 
to the Academy in November, 1863. Professor 
Braun communicated a long and elaborate me- 
moir, by Professor De Bary, containing ‘ New 
Investigations upon the Uredinee, and especially 
upon the Development of Puccinia Graminis, and 
its Connexion with cidium Berberidis.’ This 
ag was illustrated with figures. Professors 

ax Miiller, Joseph Fiorelli, and Jacob Bernays, 
were elected corresponding members of the 
Academy. 

January 16.—Professor Gustav Rose read the 
continuation of a memoir ‘On the Gabbro- 
formation of Neurode, in Silesia ;’ and Professor 
Peters communicated a paper by Dr. E. von 
Martens, ‘On Some New Terrestrial Mollusca 
from the East Indies, and on Two Starfishes 
from Costa Rica.’ The shells described in this 
paper are: Cyclotus longipilus, fulminulatus, and 
campanulatus ; Alyceus Japonicus, Cyclophorus 
bellulus, and ciliocinctus ; Leptopoma Moussoni, 
Callia Amboinensis, Helix myomphala and quad- 
rivolvis ; Hyalina sinulabris, Cassidula multipli- 
cata, and flaveola; and Melampus Siamensis, 
nucleolus, sulculosus, and edentulus. These 
species are from Celebes, Japan, Java, Borneo, 
and other islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and two of them from Siam, The species of 
starfishes referred to in the memoir are Oreaster 
armatus Gray, and Astropecten celacanthus, the 
latter descri as a new ies. Professor 
Dove presented a ‘Calculation of the Move- 
ments of the Barometer in Providence Depen- 
dent on the Law of Revolution,’ by M. Wojeikoft 

ayy He —M. Pertz read a communication 
‘On the Nineteenth Volume of the ‘‘Scriptores 
in Monumentis Germaniz.”’ 

January 26.—On this day the Academy held 
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a public meeting, as an anniversary celebration 
in memory of Frederick the Great, described by 
the Secretary as ‘its august protector, its reno- 
vator, and its coadjutor in science.’ M. Trende- 
lenburg communicated a report on the present 
position of the Humboldt foundation for the 
promotion of travels for the advancement of 
natural history, and indicated some of the 
objects to which its means have been devoted. 
Professor Dove read a paper ‘ On the Climate of 
North America.’ 

January 30.—M. Haupt read a memoir ‘On a 
Christian Inscription and on a Verse of Pro- 
pertius.’ 














REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


March 2.—Major-General Sabine, President, 
in the chair. The following papers were read :— 
‘On the Marsupial Pouches, Mammary Glands, 
and Mammary Feetus of the Echidna Hystriz.’ 
By Professor Owen, F.R.S. 

At the early part of the present year, the 
author received from Dr. Mueller, F.R.S., of the 
Botanical Gardens, Melbourne, Australia, a 
female Echidna (Ornithorhynchus Hystriz, Home, 
Echidna Hystriz, Cuv.), with a young one, which 
the captor found adhering to the mother, as he 
supposed by a nipple. They were transmitted 
in spirits, and their description forms the chief 
subject of the present communication. In regard 
to the parent, the description is limited to the 
parts concerned in generation. 

The female Echidna with the young, described 
in the present paper, was captured on the 12th 
of August, she might be impregnated at the 
latter end of June orin July. Females, there- 
fore, killed in the last week of July and the first 
week in August, in the province of Victoria, 
would be most likely to afford capital facts 
relating to the impregnated ovum in utero, 
showing some stage of embryonal development 
in the spring terrestrial Monotreme. As to the 
hairy and aquatic ornithorhynchus, the impreg- 
nated females in which ova were found in the 
uterus, of small size, and prior to the formation 
of the embryo, were caught on the 6th and 7th 
of October. Young ornithorhynchi, measuring in 
length in a straight line ljin., were found in the 
nest on the 8th of December. The period of im- 
SS. therefore, in this species, in the 
ocality of the Murrumbidgee River, is probably 
the latter end of September or beginning of 
October. Females captured in the latter half of 
October, and in the month of November, would 
be most likely to have ova in utero, exhibiting 
stages of embryonal development. 

he author concludes by quoting a letter in- 
forming him that an ornithorhynchus in captivity 
had laid two eggs, with a soft unvascular cover- 
ing, each about the size of a crow’s egg. They 
were destroyed without examination. ad they 
been preserved in spirits, or opened on the spot, 
the inference of the ovo-viviparous character of 
the animal night have been confirmed or other- 
wise. According to the report, these alleged 
ees must have resembled those of the viper. 
Now the you Mew is provided with a specially 
and temporarily developed premaxillary tooth, 
for lacerating the soft, but tough, shell of its egg, 
and so liberating itself. From this analogy, the 
author conceives that the young Monotremes may 
be provided with a horny or epidermal process 
or spine upon the internarial tubercle for the 
same purpose. This temporary tubercle is ob- 
viously homologous with the hard knob on the 
upper mandible of chelonians and birds, by 
which they break their way through the harder 
calcareous covering their externally hatched 
embryo. 

March 9.—Major-General Sabine, President; 
in the chair. 

The following communications were read :— 


1. ‘Numerical Elements of Indian Meteor- 
ology.—Series II. Insolation, and its Connexion 
with Atmospheric Moisture.’ By Hermann 
von Schlagintweit, Communicated by the Pre- 
sident. 

The author regards as an approximate 
measure of insolation the difference of the 
maximum temperatures observed by two similar 
thermometers, one in the sun, and the other inthe 
shade, disturbing influences being as much as 
possible avoided in both cases, and the observa- 
tions being confined to those days on which the 
sun shone sufficiently clearly to cast a distinct 
shadow during some part of the interval between 
noon and four P.M. Comparing the differences 
of insolation in different parts of India and in 
different seasons, he is led to insolation 
as dependent greatly on relative humidity. 
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Thus, generally speaking, it is greater on the sea- 
board than in the interior of India. At indi- 
vidual stations, the maxima of insolation occur 
on days of great relative moisture—i.e., on days 
in the rainy season, when the clouds are 
a, roken, or in the months im- 
mediately following the rainy season, when 
the atmosphere is still very humid. Calcutta 
and Columbo are taken as types of a sea-climate, 
Konagheri and Bellori as types of an interior 
or very dry climate. In the one type the rela- 
tive humidity is from 88 to 93, the insolation 50° ; 
whilst in the other type the relative humidity is 
from 60 to 65, and the isolation from 8° to 11°. 
Still more striking results are obtained by com- 
paring the mountain climates of Sikkim and 
Ladak, nearly at similar absolute altitudes. At 
Ladak the relative humidity is about 30, and 
the insolation about 18°; whilst in Sikkim the 
relative humidity is estimated at from 81 to 84, 
and the insolation from 60° to 75°. The contrasts 
in these comparisons are very great, and, with 
other ani which are cited, appear to sub- 
stantiate a connexion between the presence of 
aqueous vapour in its egy same state and inso- 
lation as measured by the differences of thermo- 
meters in the sun and shade. The connexion is 
shown to be in perfect harmony with the results 
obtained by Professor Tyndall, and is explained 
by considering simultaneously the gain of heat 
which the thermometer experiences by direct 
radiation from the sun, and its loss of heat by 
radiation to the surrounding air. The opacity 
of the air for the invisible heat radiating from 
the thermometer rapidly increases with the 
amount of vapour of water which the 
air contains, while its transparency for 
the heat directly radiated from the sun 
is comparatively little affected. Thus when 
the air is highly charged with moisture, free 
radiation from the thermometer is much im- 
agp or rather, what the thermometer loses 

y radiation into the air is in some measure re- 
stored by radiation back again from the air. 

2. ‘On the Structure and Development of 
the Skull of the Ostrich Tribe.’ By Mr. W. 
Kitchen Parker. Communicated by Prof. T. H. 
Huxley. 

The earliest condition of the struthious skull 
described by the author is that of a ‘pullus’ of 
the African species, at about the end of the 
first third of the period of incubation. There 
are two individuals in this stage from the 
Hunterian Museum; and two others also, 
twice as perfect, from the same source ; of these 
one was more advanced than the other. 


In this paper the bones formed in membrane 
merely, and those formed by the metamorphosis 
of true or hyaline cartilege are carefully dis- 
tinguished ; moreover the relation of the parts 
is displayed by sections made in various 
directions. 

‘The nomenclature of the parts is, on the whole, 
in harmony with that adopted by’ Professor 
Huxley in his recent work on Comparative Ana- 
tomy ; but there are several new terms, for 
which the author is responsible ; they were im- 

ratively called for, or they would not have 
een coined, and they are as much like the old 
human-anatomy names as possible. In this 
paper.it is shown that the ostriches are, on the 
whole, inferior to birds generally, and yet that 
ry come nearer to the Mammalia than the 
higher types ; they are compared to the Cartila- 
ginous Fishes, to the Amphibious Reptiles, and 
to the Marsupial and Monotrematous Mammalia. 

After a minute description of the struthious 
type of skull, an ‘ Appendix’ is given; and here 
the author takes occasion to describe much 
earlier stages of the skull in typical birds—viz., 
in the Crows. The primordial parts of the 
facial arches are carefully compared, beginning 
at the lowest Fishes, and ascending to the Mam- 
malia ; the pattern and habit of growth of the 
facial structures in the higher classes is shown to 
be adumbrated by the condition of these parts 
in the Lamprey (Petromyzon). The essential 
independence of the two arches in front of the 
mouth is asserted, and their low type of deve 
lopment is shown in the non-segmentation of the 
parts that should answer to the free post-stomal 
rays, the mandible, and the hyoid arch. 

A survey is also made of the system of 
secondary bones—bones which have no pre- 
existent hyaline cartilege as their basis; and these 
are shown to pass insensibly into dermal plates : 
the only distinction that can be made—viz., into 

subcutaneous, and aponeurotic bones—is 
there explained to be merely useful, but not to 
have anything embryologically essential in it. 
_ March 16.—Major-General Sabine, President, 
in the chair. 





Pursuant to notice given at the last meeting, 
Dr. Watson proposed, and Dr. Sharpey oman 
the Right Hon. Lord Justice Turner for election 


and immediate ballot. 

The ballot having been taken, Lord Justice 
Turner was decl duly elected a fellow of the 
Society. 


The following communication was read :— 

‘On the Magnetic Character of the Armour- 
plated Ships of the Royal Navy, and on the 
effect on the Compass of particular arrangements 
of iron in aship.’ By p. J. Evans, Staff-Com- 
mander R.N., 7 R.S., Superintendent of the 
Compass Department H.M. Navy, and Mr. A. 
Smith, F.R.S8., Corresponding Member of the 
Scientific Committee of the Imperial Russian 
Navy. 

We shall return to this paper. 





Roya InstitruTion.—General Monthly Meet- 
ing, Monday, April 3.—Mr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Treas. and V.-P., in the chair. Mrs. 
Henry, and Major William Lyon, Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, Bart., Colonel R. Morrieson, and 
Messrs. W. Armstrong, R. M. Birkbeck, H. 
Brandreth, J. W. Butler, Rev. Tullie Corn- 
thwaite, F.L.S., G. Duppa, H. Mather Jackson, 
and A. McDonald, were elected members. 





CHEMICAL SocreTy.— ANNIVERSARY MEET- 
1nG.— March 30.—Professor A. W. Williamson, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. The annual 
report was read by the President, by which it 
appears that the society now consists of 453 
fellows, 38 foreign members, and 6 associates. 
Four members died during the year. Their 
names were Dr. Alphonse Normandy, Dr. Robert 
D. Thomson, Mr. J. B. Neilson, and Dr. Thomas 
Pugh. Thirty-two papers had been read before 
the society, and printed in the Journal. The 
Treasurer's account was presented, from which 
it appeared that, after paying all liabilities, the 
balance in hand amounted to 1,889/. 18s. 11d., 
which Dr. De la Rue contrasted with the state 
of the funds (300/. in all) at the time of his 
accepting the office eight years since. The 
balance-sheet was ordered to be suspended, and 
a proposition to alter the 4th Bye-law passed, 
which was intended to facilitate the collection of 
members’ arrears of subscription. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were—for president, 
Dr. W. A. Miller, F.R.S.; for secretaries, Dr. 
Odling and Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt; foreign 
secretary, Dr. Frankland ; treasurer, Dr. T. Red- 
wood; and for new members of council, G. B. 
Buckton, B. F. Duppa, G. C. Foster, and E. A. 
Hadow, Esqs.; in place of Dr. Andrews, Dr. 
Matthiessen, E. C. Nicholson, Esq., and Pro- 
fessor J. T. Way, who retire. 





ZootocicaL Socrety.—March 28.—Mr. J. 
Gould, F.R.S., in the chair. 

The Secretary called the attention of the 
meeting to some recent additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie, amongst which were a King Penguin 
( Apterodytes pennantii ), and two examples of a 
rare Fruit Pigeon from the Seychelles ( Hrythranas 
pulcherrima). Dr. Murie and Mr. St. George 
Mivart communicated a joint paper on the 
myology of Hyrax capensis, in which various 
muscles of this curious type were described, and 
comparisons between the corresponding muscles 
in the orders Rodentia and Ungulata were given. 
A communication was read from Mr. Gerard 
Kreft describing a new species of Rock Kangaroo, 
proposed to be called Petrogale longicanda, from 
New South Wales. Dr. J. E. Gray gave a notice 
of a new species of Porpoise from the British 
seas, proposed to be called Phocena tuberculifera, 
founded on a specimen lately living in the 
Society’s Menagerie. Besidesexternal siinadbetl, 
of which the principal consisted in a row of 
tubercles bordering the upper edge of the dorsal 
fin, an examination of the skeleton of the present 
animal betrayed a striking difference m_ the 
shape of the occipital foramen. Dr. J. E. Gray 
also gave a notice of an apparently undescribed 
species of Porcupine ( Hrethizon rufescens ), from 
South America. Mr. Sclater pointed out the 
characters of a new genus and species of 
Passerine Birds from Madigan, allied to 


‘Pachycephala, which he proposed to call 


Hyloforba ruticilla. Dr. Giinther read a paper 
on a new Pipe Fish from the Australian seas, 
proposed to be called Phyllopteryr eques, of 
which a specimen has been recently obtained for 
the British Museum from Mr. G. F. Angas. 
Dr. J. E. Gray communicated a notice of a new 

nus and species of Tortoises of the family 

rionychide, from West Africa, for which he 
proposed the name Heptathyra marmorata, and 
also a notice of a new species of T'upaia, from 
Borneo, proposed to be called 7’. splendidula. 
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Dr. Cobbold exhibited and made remarks on 
some specimens of Entozoa and other tic 
animals collected by Mr. Devis, of Manchester. 





EruHno.ocicaL Socrery.—March 7.—Mr. J. 
Lubbock, F.R.S., President, in the chair. _ 

1. A letter was read from M. Larribe, commu- 
nicated by Sir Roderick Murchison, President of 
the Geographical Society, noticing certain Roman 
antiquities found at the sources of the Seine, one 
of the most remarkable being a ae 
found in 1842, with the inscription ‘ Seq 
Rufus donavit,’ and containing nearly 800 ex voto 
medals of bronze. The object of the writer was 
to inquire if any such Roman temple or anti- 
quities had been met with or were likely to be 
found at the sources of the Thames. 

2. ‘On the Aborigines of Chatham Island.’ 
By Mr. Travers ; communicated by Sir Charles 
Nicholson. Waitangi is the chief Maori settle- 
ment on Chatham Island ; a small but deep river 
flows close by it into Petre Bay. The huts of the 
Maories are on the low ground, on the east side 
of the river, and are built of fern posts lashed 
together with strips of supple-jack and thatched 
with toi grass, resembling in all res those 
found in the old pahs in New and. The 

pulation, including a few Moie-oie slaves, num- 

rs about 115 all told. Their huts are sur- 
rounded by well-fenced paddocks laid down with 
English grasses, but the grass is now almost 
smothered with the common oe daisy, 
mustard, and dock, which are s ing rapidly 
over the whole island. The Maories generally 
possess considerable numbers of horses, cattle, 
and pigs, which run in common on the open lands 
and in the bush. They cultivate large quanti- 
ties of potatoes, maize, pumpkins, and onions, 
which they supply to American whaling ships re- 
sorting to the island, and occasionally they ex- 
port to New Zealand. There are also Maori 
settlements at Subong, on the north-western, 
and at Taupeka and Kaingaroo, on the north 
side of the island, having altogether a population 
of some 400 souls. The remnant of the Moie-oies 
—the name given to the aboriginal inhabitants— 
exclusive of the few who are still retained in 
slavery, is settled at Ohangi, on the south-east 
of the island. They do not exceed 200 in num- 
ber, and are said to be rapidly decreasing. © In 
their habits they now assimilate to the Maories, 
and speak a language compounded of their own 
and of the New anders. Before the in- 
vasion of the island by the last, which took 
place about 1832 or 1835, the Moie-oies were 
very numerous, numbering very little short of 
1,500 people. They are much shorter, but 
stouter built than the New Zealanders, and 
have darker skins, but the same coarse, straight 
hair. They never tattooed ; and although they 
originally practised cannibalism, they had dis- 
continued it before the arrival of the New 
Zealanders. They appear to have been a very 
cheerful people ; theiz abits of ohn however, 
were originally very rude and improvident They 
built no huts, merely using a few branches of 
trees stuck into the ground as a shelter from the 
wind. Their food chiefly consisted of fish, 
shell-fish, birds, and fern-root. They had no 
canoes, there being no wood on the islands 
sufficiently large for constructing them, but they 
formed rafts of the flower-stalks of a native 
ss lashed together with supple-jack, and 

aving an upright wooden stern i iously 
carved. They had no hereditary chiefs, the 
most successful fisherman, or bird-catcher, or 
some member of the community remarkable for 
extraordinary stature or some other prominent 
quality, being regarded as the authoritative 
leader. 

3. ‘Note on Chatham Island.’ By Mr. W. 
Leed. The statements in this letter were confir- 
matory of the accounts in the precedi r. 

4. ‘On the Inhabitants of rts Minow aa 
to the Time of the Greeks.’ By Mr. Hyde 
Clarke. The question of who were the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Asia Minor is one that has 
naturally occupied many inquirers, and led to a 
wide diversity of opinion. This discrepancy is 
to be traced back to the early times of Herodotus 
and Strabo ; and the difficulty of dealing with 
the subject is indeed t, as we have oe, Anwasn 
or accessible historical relations of the migrations 
or proceedings of the populations of that tract 
until long after the period when the Greek colonies 
were introduced. The author sought in those 
sources which have been found to yield success- 
ful results in other cases for the means of inves- 
tigation—viz., the monuments and remains, 
human relics and bones, mythologi records 
and a nomenclature. inly rely- 
ing on the in the present paper, he arrived 
at some general conclusions as to the Iberian 
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character of the ancient inhabitants of Asia 


Minor. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Busby 
gave an excellent account of the immigra- 


tion of New Zealanders referred to in Mr. 
Travers’ paper. Sir Charles Nicholson ke 
at length upon the spread of European plants 


in the islands of New Zealand, and the rate 
at which they were driving out the native 
vegetation. e same was the case with the 
sheep and cattle in Australia, before which the 
was fast becoming extinct. Mr. 
Crawfurd agreed with Sir Charles Nicholson as 
to the necessity of dealing sharply with the re- 
bellious New landers. It was our colonists 
that had given value to their land. New Zealand 
had no indigenous fauna, and the natives, there- 
fore, had no hunting grounds; they had no 
animal bigger than a rat to hunt. On the second 
per comments were made by Mr. R. 8. Poole, 
te Nash, and Sir Charles Nicholson, but with- 
out the long list of tabulated words upon which 
the. author based his arguments it would be 
useless to give these remarks at length. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL Socrery.—April 3.—Mr. F. 
P. Pascoe, President, in the chair. 

Dr. Sichel, of Paris, Captain W. 8. Rooke, and 
Mr. R. 8. Scholfield, were elected members ; and 
Mr. Stephen Barton was elected an annual sub- 
scriber. 

Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited six or seven 
kinds of gall collected in Southern Syria, by Mr. 
B. T. Lowne, in 1864. Mr. F. Moore exhibited 
a collection of Lepidoptera formed by Captain 
Lang in the North-western Himalayas ; and two 
curious entomogenous fungi found at Darjeeling, 
one upon a Noctua, andthe other upon a Geometri- 
deous moth. Mr. E. W. Janson exhibited a collec- 
tion of insects, Lge ally Lepidoptera and 
Coleoptera, formed by Mr. A. Elliott Russell 
_in Bengal and the Himalayas. The President 

exhibited a new species of Bolboceras from South 
Australia, which was found burrowing in the 
hard roads at Gawler, a habit similar to that of 
the European B. gallicus. Professor Westwood 
made some critical remarks on the recently-pub- 
lished ‘ Beitrag zur Keuntniss des Rhynchoprion 
penetrans,’ of Professor Karsten, and insisted on 
the retention of his own generic name of 
Sarcopsylla for the Chigoe, or Jigger. 

The President read a note respecting certain 

insects which he had noticed in July last, when 

ing over the snowfield of Monte Moro, at 
an elevation of 8,000 feet. A number of sharply- 
defined cylindrical holes were seen in the snow, 
usually about an inch in depth, and at the 
bottom of each was either a small lump of matter 
resembling peat, or more frequently a dipterous or 
ichneumonideous insect. He conceived that the 
insects had alighted on the snow, become torpid 
from the low temperature, and then gradually 
sank into the snow from the effect of radiation 
of heat from their own bodies. This explanation, 
however (though no other was suggested), did 
not meet with general acceptance. 

Mr. H. W. Bates read a paper ‘ On the Species 
of Agra of the Amazons Region.’ After treat- 
ing of the affinities and describing the habits of 
this arboreal genus of Carabideous beetles pecu- 
liar to tropical America, the author described 
sixteen new species, whereby the total number 
of described species is made to reach 140, Forty- 
seven species of = and A gridia were ay om 
as occurring in the Amazons region ; of these 
forty-two were found by Mr. Bates, and thirty- 
one of them were new. 

£, just published part of the Society's ‘ Trans- 
actions’ (Third Series, vol. ii., part 4) was on 
the table. 





ARcHOLOGICAL [NstrruTE.—March 31.—Mr. 
T. Gambier Parry delivered a lecture on ‘ Glass 
heey Spey the Middle Ages and the Six- 
teenth , more especially with reference 
to the preserved by the pencil of the 
late Mr. les Winston. Mr. Winston’s 
eg a numbering more than seven hundred, 
are to deposited in the British Museum, but 
are now exhibited by the Institute previous to 
their removal ; and on these Mr. Gambier Parry 
founded his observations. Glass painting was 
classified into early English a.p. 1150 to 1280 ; 
decorated from 1280 to 1380; perpendicular 
aa ea ieen so cin pgm Pron 1500 to 

$ ian, sty y him Intermediate, 
from 1550 to the close of the seventeenth century. 
The first period is distinguished by the use of 


: work, and 
a 
lions, the ornament being of a 











tional Romanesque character. The second 
period presents a preponderating element in 
figures and architectural accessories, the orna- 
ment consisting mainly of foliage naturally 
treated. In the third period the colouring is 
less rich and powerful; the architectural 
and figure accessories becoming even still 
more important. In the fourth period, 
the early part of which Mr. Winston de- 
scribes as ‘the golden age of glass er 
the pictorial treatment predominates; the 
colouring is of a most rich and splendid nature ; 
perfect brilliancy and effect are aimed at and 
obtained, and the figures and draperies are well 
drawn. In the fifth period, enamel painting on 
glass mainly supersedes the use of the pot metal, 
and the general style follows the decline of most 
of the arts connected with architecture. With 
this division Mr. Gambier Parry agreed. He 
eulogised Mr. Winston’s refined taste and sound 
sense, and credited him with having effected a 
revolution in modern glass painting, his great 
scientific knowledge having always been placed 
by him at the service of the glass manufacturer 
and painter. At the close of his eloquent 
lecture a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 


Gambier Parry. 





British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 22.—Mr. N. Gould, F.S.A., V.-P., in the 
chair. Mrs. George Gow and Miss Furlem, of 
Woodville, Forest Hill, were elected associates. 

The Chairman announced to the meeting the 
sudden death of their most esteemed associate, 
the Rev. Mr. Hartshorne. Several members gave 
testimony to his learning and high character, 
and a letter of condolence was directed to be 
addressed to Mrs. Hartshorne on the occasion. 
Mr. Cope and Mr. Gooden exhibited fine 
specimens of Roman pottery obtained from the 
Medway, together with a portion of tessellated 

avement, and some coins from the Upchurch 
Tarthen Mr. Irvine exhibited a fragment of 
a Roman tile, stamped G DEC L. VIL, 
found at Berkeley Church, Gloucestershire, pro- 
bably of the 7th Legion. Mr. Gunston produced 


‘a Choract Fermail of the 14th century, which 


would appear to have been used as an amulet 
against St. Vitus’s Dance. He also exhibited 
some medals and medalets of Charles I. 

Mr. Cuming read a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Maule, rector of Cheam, reporting the discovery 
of a stone coffin. It contained a skeleton, and 
by the head were a pewter chalice and paten. 
There were also portions of the vestments of an 
ecclesiastic. The Rev. Mr. Pollexfen exhibited, 
through the treasurer, a drawing of a portion 
of fine tessellated pavement just discovered at 
Colchester, and presenting a very ornamental 
pattern. A further portion of the MS. Suffolk 
collections of the late Earl of Gasford was read, 
detailing fees of officers in the time of James L., 
and remarks on moated enclosures, by Mr. Wil- 
ton Rix, the Mayor of Beccles. Miss M. West- 
macott exhibited three torques of bronze, of the 
twisted and ribbon types, found at Wedmore, 
Somersetshire, in a field. They are in the pos- 
session of Colonel Luttrell. Mr. Cuming made 
many observations on the discovery, and an in- 
teresting discussion ensued. 





STATISTICAL SocreTy.—March 21.—The Right 
Hon. Lord Houghton, President, in the chair. 
Mr. W. 8. Fitzwilliam was elected a fellow. 

Professor Rogers read a paper upon ‘ The 
Statistical and Fiscal Definition of the Word 
Income.’ This valuable and rather elaborate 
contribution to the vexed question of the 
equitable adjustment of the income-tax ex- 
cited much interest. It is impossible to follow 
the learned professor through all his lucid and 
novel arguments, but we must confine this notice 
to the compendious statements with which the 
paper concluded. (1) That statistical income— 
that is, the calculations of the annual resources 
of any country—is to be discovered in the gross 
value of all material objects produced and pur- 
chased by its annual labours. (2) Income for 
fiscal a is that proportion of the distribu- 
tion of this gross or national income which is 
allotted to each individual or appropriated by 
him, and is available for purposes of voluntary* 
expenditure. (3) All profits are derived from 
the expenditure of capital, with one exception, 
that of the rent of land, and there is no true 
profit unless the capital be recovered. (4) All 
taxation must be derived from profits on capital, 
with one exception, the duties on succession. 
(5) No income-tax can approach justice which 
puts the wages of labour on the same footing as 
the interest on stock and the rent of land. (6) 
All capital yielding profit should be taxed when 
it can be shown that a profit has been realized. 
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(7) No income-tax can fulfil the conditions of 
entire impartiality, but the nearest approach to 
a be achieved, which, in addition to 
the above-named exception, treated that only as 
the subject of taxation which is cabenenal by 
the — expended in rendering profit possible. 
A discussion ensued, in which Dr. Guy, Mr. 
F. Purdy, Dr. Leoni Levi, Colonel Sykes, Mr. 
Swinton Boult, Mr. Courteney, Mr. Taylor, Mr. 
Elliott, Dr. Farr, and the President took part. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

PuILosopHIcaL Socrery.—February 27.—The 
Rev. Professor Thompson, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Alfred Newton, F.L.S., communicated 
some ‘ Notes on Spitzbergen,’ of which the fol- 
lowing is an abstract :— 

The author stated that last summer he accom- 
panied Mr. Edward Birkbeck on a voyage to 
Spitzbergen in that gentleman’s yacht, the ‘ Sul- 
tana,’ R.T.Y.C. After giving a slight sketch of 
some of the principal voyages which had been 
made to that country, he proceeded to say that 
the ‘Sultana’ left Hammerfest on the 3rd July, 
in company with a Norwegian sloop which was 
specially fitted to encounter the ice and had been 
chartered to attend upon the yacht. On the 6th 
they arrived at the entrance of Stor Fjord, which 
was found to be entirely blocked by the ice. 
Horn Sound and Bell Sound were subsequently 
discovered to be in the same condition. They 
then made for Ice Sound, and anchored in Safe 
Haven on the 9th. Ice Sound was described as 
a very much larger inlet than it is represented 
in the charts to be, extending at least fifty miles 
into the interior. All the valleys on the north 
side (and consequently having a southern aspect) 
are completely occupied by large glaciers, which, 





with one exception, are only terminated 
by the sea. he single exception consists 
of a small but remarkable glacier, sus- 


vended on a hill side, some 360 yards from the 

ach, resting conformably on its own moraine, 
and having no apparent means of discharge. 
The author supposed this last was effected by 
filtration through its bed. The south side of 
Ice Sound contains several bays of considerable 
size, and the valleys opening upon it (and there- 
fore having a northern aspect) were entirely free 
from glaciers, this observation being directly 
opposed to the account given of the Spitzbergen 
= by Sir John Richardson, in his ‘ Polar 
vegions.” A great many reindeer frequent this 
part of the country, and countless numbers of 
sea-fowl bored on such of the high cliffs around 
the Sound as are inaccessible to the Arctic foxes. 
In Ice Sound Mr. Birkbeck’s party had the 
pleasure of meeting the Swedish Scientific Expe- 
dition, which, under Professor Nordensjold, was 
occupied in measuring an arc of the meridian. 
On the 4th August the party separated, some 
going to the eastward in ihe Norwegian sloop, 
while the yacht made another ineffectual attempt 
to ascend the Stor Fjord. The sloop sailed as 
far as Ryk Iis islands, but was stopped by the 
ice; she then proceeded further east, in the hope 
of getting round the pack, and came in sight of 
‘Commander Giles’s Land’—the existence of 
which had been so long doubted, it having 
been ignored by Sir John Richardson in his 
work, and in the Admiralty chart of Spitz- 
bergen. It appears to lic about sixty miles 
east of the entrance to Walter Thymen’s Strait, 
and its flat or round-topped hills—so different 
from those of Spitzbergen—were very plainly 
seen. The author stated that in 1859 the 
master of a Norwegian vessel landed upon it, and 
he produced a pebble which had then been 
brought thence, in proof of the reality of its ex- 
istence as land, and not as either ice or fog-bank. 
He then proceeded to remark on the drift-wood, 
with which the shores of the Thousand Islands 
are strewn, which he believed to be certainly of 
Siberian origin, and not brought, as sometimes 
imagined, by the Gulf Stream, stating that, 
though often worm-eaten, he had never ob- 
served any signs of barnacles upon it. He then 
commented on the discovery of the passage from 
the top of Star Fjord to Hinlopen Strait, of 
which there had long been a traditionary know- 
ledge, though it was not effected till 
1859, and showed from the Swedish sur- 


veys in 1861, that this passage must lie 
some thirty miles further south than the 
position assigned to it in the Admiralty 


charts, thus affording another instance of our 
imperfect knowledge of the geography of Spitz- 
bergen. In conclusion, the author stated that he 
left Spitzbergen on the 2lst August, the sun 
having set a night or two previously for the first 
time, and the salt-water having begun to freeze, 
and he w his audience to support the further 
circum-polar exploration which has been lately 
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proposed by Captain Sherard Osborn, and stated 
that. as a zoologist he could declare there were 
many questions of the very highest interest 
which could only be solved by a new Arctic ex- 
pedition. 

Professor Babington made some observations 
on a collection of plants which Mr. Newton had 
brought home from Spitzbergen, and had pre- 
sented to the University Herbarium. 

Mr. Harry Seeley exhibited and described 
some of the fossils collected in Spitzbergen by 
Mr. Newton, and deposited by him in the Geo- 
logical Museum. 

After a few remarks from the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick, who said that these fossils appeared 
to him to belong to the carboniferous period, the 
meeting adjourned. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 





MONDAY, Apnrit 10, 

Arcuzotocicat Socrery, at 8.—22 Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 

GrodrapaicaL, at $.30.—15 Whitehall Place. Sir R. I. Murchison, 
K.C.B., President, in the chair. 1. ‘On the Climate of the 
North Pole :’ Mr. W. E. Hickson. 2. ‘On the Best Route for 
North Polar Exploration: * Mr. C. R. Markham. 

TUESDAY, Apri 11, 

Syro-Eeyprian, at 7.20.—22 Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
‘ Observations on Dr. Lee’s Syriac MSS.:’ Mr. B. H. Cowper. 

Erxnno.oaicaL, at 8.—4 St. Martin’s Place. 

Civit Enornerrs, at 8.—25 Great George Street, Westminster. 
‘On the Festiniog Railway for Passengers, as a two-feet gauge, 
with s curves, and worked by Locomotive Engines :’ Cap- 
tain H. W. Eyler, R.E. 

Mepicat anp Currvreicar, at 8.30.—53 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. 

Zoorocicat, at 8.30.—11 Hanover Square. 1. ‘On the Anatomy 
of the Bats of the genus Desmodes:’ Professor Huxley. 2. 
‘On a Deformity in the Lower Jaw of Physalus:’ Dr. Murie. 
3. ‘On the Structure of the Eye in the Vertebrates:* Dr. 
Crisp. 

WEDNESDAY, Apri 12. 

Literary Fenn, at 3.—4 Adelphi Terrace, Adelphi. 

Grapruic, at 8.—Flaxman Hall, University College. 

Arcumo.ocicat Association, at 8.30,—32 Sackville Street. ‘On 
a Supposed Sculptured Effigy of Agnes de Aula:’ Mr, Petti- 
grew. ‘On MS. Suffolk Collections of the late Earl of Gos- 
ford :’ Mr. Rix. 

ovat Socrery or Lrreraturr, at 8.30—4 St. Martin’s Place. 
‘On the Pre-Historic Kings of Britain:’ Dr. R. G. Latham. 


FRIDAY, Apri 14. 
AstronomicaL, at 8,—Somerset House. 








ART NOTES. 


CONCLUSION OF THE SALE OF THE POUR- 
TALES COLLECTION, 


The sale of the Pourtales Pictures was resumed 
on Friday week, and brought to a close on Tues- 
day last. Amongst the most interesting of the 
works of art contained in this last portion of the 
sale were—Champagne, Ph. de : The Marriage of 
the Virgin, formerly the altar-piece of the Chapel 
of the Palais Royal, sold for 43,500f. By the 
Same: The Flight into Egypt, 3,400f. By the 
Same: The half-length portrait of the eldest 
daughter of the painter, in her habit of a nun of 
the Convent of the Ladies of Port Royal, dated 
1662, 29,100f. Cranard: Judith holding up in 
her hand the head of Holofernes, 500f. Durer, 
Albert : Salomé, incited by her mother, demand- 
ing from Herod the head of St. John, 2,000f. 
By the Same : Profile of Maximilian I., Emperor 
of Germany, damaged, 1,300f. Hals, Francis : 
An unknown portrait of a man; his left hand 
leaning on his hip and touching the handle of 
his sword, 51,000f Holbein, Hans: Portrait of 
a lady, 1,720f. By the Same: Portrait of an 
old man, 3,625f. Leyden, J. van : Christ bear- 
ing his Cross, surrounded by soldiers, St. Vero- 
nica offering the veil which was impressed with 
his image, 1,660f. Matsys, Q. : A young woman 
caressing an old man with her hand, 1,490f. 
Moro: Portrait of a woman holding a fan in her 
hand, 8,000f. Rembrandt: Portrait of a Burgo- 
master, 34,500f. By the Same: Portrait of a 
veteran soldier seated at a table, with a pen in 
his right hand, and his head leaning on his left, 
a manuscript spread out before him, 27,000f. 
Rubens, P. P. : Portrait of a nobleman, head 
bare, hair cut close, white beard, 11,000f. 
Ribera (Spagnoletto) : Mater Dolorosa, 1,900. 
Murillo: The Triumph of the Eucharist ; 
with the words ‘/n jfinem dilexit eos,’ 67,5008. ; 
bought for the Louvre. By the Same: The 
Virgin bending over the infant Christ, whom she 
presses to her bosom, 18,000f. By the Same: 
St. Joseph holding the infant Christ by the 
hand, 15,000f. Velasquez: The Orlando 
Muerto, a bare-headed warrior, in a_ black 
cuirass, lying dead in a grotto strewn with human 
bones, his right hand on his breast, his left on 
the guard of his sword ; from the roof of the 

otto hangs a lamp, in which the flame is 

ickering, 37,000f. By the Same: A_ bust 
rtrait of Philip LV. of Spain, 7,200f. Clouet, 

. (Janet): Portrait of a lady, damaged, 
4,020. By the Same: Portrait bust of a man, 
6,900f. Lenain, Louis: Six nobles in the cos- 





tume of the time of Louis XIIL, one seated at 
a table on which a lamp is burning, the others 
smoking, the collection of Cardinal Fesch, 
17,500f. Albert Durer : fo so drawing, re- 
poses Sampson, of colo size, routing the 
hilistines with the jaw-bone of an ass, 4,500f. 
Linton: A sea piece, a longboat cast ashore 
during a storm, 700f. White: A view of Sor- 
rento, a peasant woman carrying fruit, and 
monks in the background, 260f. nnington : 
A sea piece, 6,500f. Domenico Feti: Young 
Tobias, guided by an angel, presenting a plate 
to his father on which is the gall of the fish 
which is to restore his sight, 2,750f. Ribera: 
The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, 3,000f. 





Tue Bridgewater Gallery was thrown open to 
the public on Saturday last, and the same privi- 
lege will be accorded to the public on Saturdays 
during the season. 

DurinG the present week the valuable collec- 
tion of antiquities and works of art formed by 
the late Earl Cadogan has been dispersed under 
the hammer of Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods. We reserve the account of the sale till 
next week. 


THE Royal Academy has had formal notice to 
quit ; but it is generally believed that Govern- 
ment will, whilst insisting upon certain reforms, 
act most liberally towards the Royal Academy, 
by way of compensation for the loss of the equi- 
table privilege of which it is deprived by the re- 
moval. 


Tue Art Journal for April gives as its three large 
illustrations Mr. F. Goodall’s picture of ‘The 
Arrest of a Peasant Royalist, Brittany, 1793,’ 
engraved by the father of the painter ; Turner’s 
‘ Abingdon,’ one of his early pictures, preserved 
in the National Gallery, engraved by C. Cousen ; 
and Foley’s ‘Cashmere Bastion, Delhi, Sept. 14, 
1857,’ from the Nicholson monument in Lisburn 
Cathedral, engraved by E. Roffa. 

THe David Roberts collection of pictures, 
drawin and sketches, after the close of the 
exhibition, on the 15th inst., will be sold by 
auction by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
during the present month. 








MUSIC, 


ORCHESTRAL AND OTHER CON- 
CERTS—MR. SMART’S ‘DUNKERRON.’ 


HE social law which forces, apparently, our 
chief musical institutions to confine their 
activity to a few weeks in the course of the year, 
compels us to be brief in the records of their per- 
formances. The Musical Society of London, the 
Philharmonic, and the Society, for such it vir- 
tually is, which owns allegiance to Dr. Wylded. 
(New Philharmonic Concerts,) are all holding 
session with a vigour to which a weekly recor 
can do but scant justice. 

The Musical Society of London, but for its 
orchestral trials, which are too great a boon to the 
musical world to be overlooked, would be no 
more than an association for giving four concerts 
during the gay season. Taking, however, these 
concerts for what they are, it must be admitted 
that their excellence makes them worthy of the 
body which gives them. The band still plays 
up to its old standard of power and perfection, 
as it cannot help doing while made up of such 
a phalanx of long tried artists, and commanded 
by one so well entitled to command as their pre- 
sent leader. The rare qualities which make an 
efficient conductor meet most unmistakeably in 
Mr. Mellon. His ‘beat’ has a decision in it 
which makes him the absolute master of the 
band, and the effect of his vigorous direc- 
tion is felt in every bar of the music. The con- 
cert of last week was mainly a performance of 
Mr. Smart’s ‘Dunkerron.’ The task of directing 
the action of a musical society is one so difficult, 
that it would be ungracious to complain of the 
council having thus devoted, in effect, one-fourth 
of their resources for the year to the production 
of a work already tried elsewhere. The duty 
cast upon a society existing for the ‘advance- 
ment of music’ to give a hearing, or, indeed, re- 
peated hearings, to new works is a paramount 
one: so we need not insist too much on the ques- 
tion whether a ‘Cantata’ like ‘Dunkerron’ falls 
properly within the line of the society's policy. A 
great success, which would have been the best 
answer to any such query, the piece unfortu- 
nately did not win. It had pleased, apparently, at 
Birmingham, and the general éclatof that magnifi- 
cent performance, more perhaps than any decided 
impression of the power of the work, held out a 
promise of its pleasing yet more on a second 
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hearing. This, however, it must be confessed, it. 
does not do. The audience of the Musical 
Society, favourably as they listened to the work 
¢ an ae musician and a member of 

eir own body, were undisgui Ww of 
the performance before it nae ait done The 
cantata is dramatic in form, but in form only. 
The subject is picturesque, and Mr. Smart's 
music is picturesque, but neither has the least 
dramatic fibre in it. There is not enough sub- 
stance in the piece to keep the listener’s atten- 
tion alive du an hour-long performance: 
Every bit of it bears proof of high musicianly 
acquirement, refined taste, senseof form, ingenuity 
of device,—of every quality, in short, which we 
look for in the musician, except—unfortunately— 
the one thing without which all these are of small 
account, the power of putting together tunes and 
harmonies which touch the ‘inner ear’ of 
the listener. Of the qualities which go to make 
such music as Mr. Smart’s we desire to speak 
with the utmost respect. We might enlarge at 
length on the many merits of ‘ Dunkerron,’ its 
skilful workmanship, the refined tone of its 
melody, the richness of its orchestration, and, 
more than all, the suavity and flow of its vocal part- 
writing ; but it is by the result, and the resultonly, 
that we can test the value of the work, and the 
result we mustagainsayis—languor. Perhapsatoo 
unbroken richness of orchestral colour, an entire 
lack of repose, may have something to do with 
this. Mr. Smart gives the ears of his audience 
no rest. He is not content to leave anything in 
shade, all is brought out into full light, and 
suffused with an excess of bright colour, colour 
not glaring indeed, but wearying in its richness, 
like the canvass of a painter who satiates the 
eye with an cuaslivel gion of purple, violet, 
and rainbow-tints. 

The execution of the work was more than 
satisfactory. The ‘professional chorus of 
eighty voices,’ however, did its part a little 
roughly, reminding many hearers of one of the 
unfulfilled purposes of the society, whose in- 
fluence might be usefully applied to the forma- 
tion of a permanent choir competent to sing 
with a large band. The. soloists were the same 
as at Birmingham, Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Weiss. 

The New Philharmonic season opened on Wed- 
nesday evening, with a performance of the 
Choral Symphony, at which all musical London 
seemed to be assisting, the room being dotted 
with orchestral scores as thickly as Exeter Hall 
with Novello hand-books at an oratorio. This 
gigantic work, sublime in spite of its inequalities, 
in spite of its lack of continuity, of its contempt 
for conditions of form and conditions of exe- 
cutive possibility, has touched the heart of the 
musical world too deeply to allow of its being 
laid aside on the ground of these or any other 
shortcomings, Of the last movement it may 
still, perhaps, be said that even the most 
habituated listeners hear it rather with a mix- 
ture of perplexity, reverence, and astonishment, 
than with genuine pleasure. But the non-choral 
eric never fails, when played as it was by Dr. 

ylde’s band, to arouse a real enthusiasm, The 
Scherzo, more particularly, what an inspiration 
that is! What an infinite range of power, 
reaching from the utmost force of Gothic savage- 
ness down to an inexpressible tenderness of 
simple beauty. Beethoven was here thoroughly 
himself, and apes perhaps, than he had ever 
been before. The execution on this occasion of the 
whole Symphony was good, the usual allowance 
being made for the severity of the task given to 


the choir. The confined orchestra at St. James’s 
Hall will not hold a body of singers large enough 
to cope with the tone of a full band; almost 


any possible number, indeed, of ordinary human 
throats would be, in this music, overweighted. 
Herr Joachim, who is at present the lion of our 
‘classical’ season, was the soloist of the evening, 
both at this and at the Musical Society’s con- 
cert. He played, too, at the second Philharmonic 
concert at the Hanover-square Rooms, which 
was on Monday evening, choosing there Mendels- 
sohn’s ever-delightful Concerto, in the slow move- 
ment of which he held his audience spell-bound 
by the perfection of his play. The same evening 
he was heading the quartet at the Monday 
Popular Concert—a ‘Beethoven night,’ when 
the programme closed with that Jupiter of trios, 
the (Op. 97 in B flat). 

Mr. Leslie’s excellent concert of last week 
must not be passed over ; though, being a Lenten 
performance, and therefore confined to sacred 
music, pe ng a the best to show off the 
merits of the choir. Madrigals are the 
point of Mr. Leslie’s zealous band of Prana 
the only choir in London which can sing as they 
deserve to be sung those delightful relics of the 
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old time. The secular, however, being for this 
occasion tabooed, Mendelssohn’s ‘Hear my 
Prayer,’ part of M. Gounod’s male-voice Mass, 
and the ‘Paternoster’ of Meyerbeer were the 
chief choral attractions of the evening. To 
these were added sundry novelties, including 
new part so by the conductor, and a new 
anthem, ‘In thee, O Lord,’ by Dr. Bennett. 


To the Editor of THe READER. 

Sir,—The state and condition of the Musical 
Society of London being a matter of interest to 
all who care for ‘the advancement of music,’ 

rhaps a summary view of the financial position 
of the Society, as shown by its statements of 
account for the past four years, may not be out 
of place in your columns. 

tt a that the annual subscriptions in 
the years 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864 were re- 

ively 1,284, 1,345, 1,296, and 1,294, 

amounting to the respective sums of (omittin 
es of — 1,349/., 1,412/., 1,360/., an 
, 3582. 





e extra fee (10s. 6d.) charged for the 
reserved seats produced 235/., 256/., 267/., and 
304/., while 23/., 42/., 64/., and 60/., realized 
from concert tickets sold, duplicates, &c., made 
up a total income, during the four years named, 
of 1,608/., 1,7107., 1,692/., and 1,723/. 

On the other hand, it appears that the four 
orchestral concerts cost 947/., 1,014/., 943/., and 
944/. (an average of a little over 240/. a concert). 
The trials of new compositions cost, in 1861 and 
1862, when they were confined to chamber 
music, 14/, and 34/., and in 1863 and 1864, when 
they were extended to orchestral works, 203/. 
peg 2171. The conversazioni in the first three 
years cost 235/., 248/., and 128/. (averaging 122/. 
apiece), and two similar entertainments on a 
reduced scale, in 1864, cost 158/. The expense 
of the ‘choral practices,’ which have now been 
discontinued, was 83/., 68/., 52/., and 40/.; and 
the library charges amounted to 30/., 40/., 61/., 
and 35/. These five heads comprise the direct 
expenditure for the musical objects of the 
Society ; the cost of management (rent, printing, 
advertising, &c.) amounted, in the same years, 
to 218L, 2942, 398, and ae thus making = 
e with two exceptio items, 1,559/., 
1,6322., 1,795/., and 1,591/. 

A comparison of the income and outlay shows 
that the regular guinea subscriptions are inade- 

uate to meet the present expenditure of the 
Society, and that the deficiency is supplied by 
the uce of the half-guinea reserved seats, 
which are now taken by about half the members. 

It should be observed that, beside the balance 
in hand upon the current account, a sum of 65/. 
has, during the last year, been invested in 
India stock. ASSOCIATE. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


*GuILLAUME TELL,’ ‘I] Trovatore,’ and ‘ Faust’ 
have been the operas played during the week at 
Covent Garden. In the two former Herr Wachtel 
is taking, as last season, the principal tenor part, 
and creating as much sensation as ever by the 
wonderful power of his voice. Mdlle. Sonieri, 
a new soprano, has been playing Madame Car- 
valho’s part ( Matilda) in ‘Guillaume Tell,’ but 
without much success. Signor Mario resumes on 
Tuesday, after an interval of twelve years, his once 
great c r of the Prophet, onl a new Fides 
appears in the person of Mdlle. Edelsberg. 

Her Maszsty’s THEATRE opens on the 28th. 
On Mr. Mapleson’s ree, which isa promis- 
ing one, we must defer remarking for the present. 

THE statistics of the Berlin opera season for 
1864 are thus reported : The whole number of 
opera performances in the year was 167; of 
different operas, 45; of operas produced for the 
first time, 2(!); ‘Faust’ (M. Gounod’s) was 
pla: 19 times (oftener than any other piece) ; 
*The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 10 times ; and 
* Die Zauberflite,’ 9 times. 

M. Bovrtiaup, the French physician whose 
rare skill has, humanly ing, saved the life 
of Mr. Vincent Wallace, has refused to take any 
fee from his patient. It is pleasant to note a 
fresh instance of the generous alacrity of Science 
to do honour to Art, and doubly pleasant when it 
comes in the shape of an international courtesy. 
Some ish musicians, naturally unwilling 
that M. Bouillaud’s liberal conduct should pass 
without ‘ ition’ on this side of the 
channel, have ed a subscription for a testi- 

monial ; contributions eon which, it is 
announced, may be paid st the principal music- 
sellers. 

Or the new piece just produced at the 


Thédtre des Italiens, in Paris, a private note 
gives @ by no means ing account, ‘I 





went,’ says our correspondent, ‘the other day 
to see a new opera by Graffigna, called ‘‘ La 
Duchessa di San Guiliano,” but found the music 
detestable—the rant of Verdi without his melody 
—not a single cabaletta or morceau d ensemble to 
leave an impression on the mind.’ ‘L’Afri- 
caine,’ we hear from the same source, will not 
be produced till quite the end of the month. 
The demand for tickets is prodigious. 

' Tue pleasant matinées of the Musical Union 
begin on the 25th of this month, continuing 
fortnightly till the 7th of June, and thence- 
forward weekly. In its twenty-first year, this 
capital institution is as vigorous as ever. The 
list of artists who are to appear this season is, in 
the fullest sense of the term, a corps élite. 
It comprises, inter alios, the names of Joachim, 
Auer, Jaell, Lubeck, and Clara Schumann. 

Aut Ben Sova.z, of Saxophone notoriety, has 
been playing at the Lenten concerts at the 
Tuileries, under the style and title of ‘Music 
Director to the Rajah of Mysore.’ From a 
biographical notice in a French journal, it appears 
that this Oriental artist was born at Arras, and 
educated in the Conservatoire of Paris. 


THE two chief Eastertide performances of ‘The 
Messiah’ this year will be, as usual, those 
of the Sacred omnenie Society, on Wednesday 
next (its thirty-third anniversary), and of the 
National Choral Society, on Monday. Both 
societies are busy with rehearsals ; Mr. Martin 
being intent on the production of ‘Israel in 
Egypt,’ and Mr. Costa having both to practise 
his choir in ‘ Naaman,’ and keep in view 
the Handel Festival. The ‘London division’ 
of the festival chorus was to hold its second 
‘ great rehearsal’ last night. 


THE Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace 
have been unusually well attended during the 
past winter; last Saturday nearly 5,000 
persons were present. Active preparations 
are being made for Good Friday, on which 
day a Sacred Concert will be held. Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves, are engaged. The latter will sing 
the war song from Costa’s ‘Eli,’ besides 
the two tenor solos in Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah.’ 
Mr. T. Harper will also play the trumpet 
obligato to ‘ Let the bright Seraphim,’ which will 
be sung by Madame* Rudersdorff. The sale of 
tickets for the Handel Festival continues to pro- 
gress in a most satisfactory manner. The altera- 
tions in the corner galleries, from which much 
benefit is expected in an acoustical point of view, 
will be completed before Good Friday, so that 
the public getierally will have an excellent 
opportunity of testing the advantages which will 
result from these improvements. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





APRIL 10 to 1b. 


ERAT Srey Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. ‘ Mes- 
siah,’ National Choral Society, Exeter Hall, 


7.30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—‘ Messiah,’ Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter 


herp A p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Sacred Concert, at 1 Palace. 
OPERA.—Covent Garden, ‘Prophéte’ ‘Guillaume Tell,’ &c. 








THE DRAMA, 





A COMEDIETTA is a newly-coined term 
for a new species of drama. A name was 
required for that dwarf species of comedy that 
is not so broad as farce, nor so light as vaude- 
ville, nor so tragic as mellodrame. This class 
of drama is expected to have the vivacity, and 
at the same time the character and incident, 
that are peculiar to the genus comedy. It should, 
as it were, embody an anecdote and work it out 
by interesting action and characteristic dialogue. 
It ought, bemg a species, to be complete in 
itself, and not merely two or three scenes belong- 
ing toa larger comedy. The Parisian dramatists 
have the merit of mventing the comedietta, 
and they still peculiarly succeed in it. The 
light drawing-room manners of all classes 
of society, their keen, perceptive language, and 
their vivacious dispositions, all furnish~ them 
with endless illustrations of a life passed in 
varying emotion, with slight events and no very 
violent vicissitudes. Of course, this kind of drama, 
as well as any other, has been transferred 
to the English boards, Mr. Charles Mathews 
and the late Madame Vestris having been the 
great importers of it ; though isola specimens 
of it—as, for instance, the ‘ Rendezvous,’ ‘ Three 
Weeks after Marriage,’ &c.—had been previously 

itroduced. It has not, however, flourished very 
vigorously on our stage, being hardly robust 
enough for our theatrical climate ; and more- 
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over, not being particularly suitable to our le 
of acting, which is more demonstrative than that 
of the higher class of French actors. It requires 
great delicacy in the performers, and equal powers 
of appreciation in the audience. A specimen of 
this ; sin has been just produced at the Olym- 

ic Theatre, but it is not a very favourable one. 
Tt is entitled ‘ Always inten ’ and is evi- 
dently of a French origin. The chief per- 
sonages are a young girl and her cousin, 
who, having been affianced from childhood, 
have grown utterly weary of each other’s 
society. In this indifferent state of mind they 
areregularly bored with each other’s company, and 
have continual squabbles; and when the bridal 
day arrives, they each feel so distasteful to the 
other, that they both secretly plot with the soli- 
citor engaged to draw the marriage settlements 
to find a cause of delay. On this turn of affairs, 
the speculative solicitor, seeing the lady has a 
fine fortune, makes such hot love to her, that she 
almost accepts him ; and a pretty dashing widow 
does the same kindness to the lover, almost draw- 
ing him into an acceptance. When the lovers 
meet, and understand that each is going to marry 
some one else, their unacknowledged love for each 
other breaks out, and manifests itself in the form 
of jealousy ; and they determine to renew their 
old compact, and wed each other, as was ‘always 
intended.’ Whether this drama did not suit the 
actors, or whether it was not well worked out by 
the author, it is somewhat difficult tosay. Miss 
Ada Harland was rather sour than pleasingly 
petulant as the at first unwilling bride; and 
there is something so decisive in Mr. Edgar's 
manner, that it seemed more threatening than 
loving. Mrs. Sheridan had to pourtray an over- 
dressed widow, and Mr. Horace Wigan could 
make nothing of the vulgar, dashing solicitor ; 
a certain assurance that it was not possible to do 
anything with the part. Mr. M ‘Clean worked 
hard—indeed, much too hardly—to make a Lhe 

lexed old uncle comic, but would have done 
feted had he tried less. In fine, there was not 
that artistic fulfilment of the leading idea of the 
little piece which could make it interesting. 
There was nothing, however, to call for actual 
disapprobation, so the verdict passed for its 
continuance, 

During the ensuing week, the last of Lent, 
the theatres were formerly shut up bylaw. Not- 
withstanding they may now be kept open, some 
of them are closed, in order to prepare for their 
Easter pieces. Thus Drury Lane will do so, to 
prepare for the production of ‘Comus,’ the in- 
troduced music and choruses and the new 
effects requiring careful rehearsal. Miss Faucit 
closed her last short engagement on Friday. The 
three parts in ‘Julius Cesar’ are fairly sustained 
at Drury Lane ; Mr. Phelps is a fine Brutus, Mr. 
Walter Montgomery is an impulsive Cassius, and 
Mr. Anderson an earnest, if not eloquent, Marc 
Antony. 

At the Haymarket, there is to be more of the 
never-ending Lord Dundreary ; we have had his 
lordship single and married, and now we are to- 
see him in the paternal relation. We fancy the 
town will ere long begin to say ‘ Something too 
much of this.’ ‘The Woman in Mauve,’ and 
the controversy she has occasioned, will pro- 
bably decline together. The hasty assertions 
made, as to the oppositior on the first night, 
have not been substantiated, and the contest has 
ceased. 

The Surrey Theatre is about to be rebuilt, 
and we wish we could induce the builders to 
adopt an entirely new plan in the audience por- 
tion, and make it of seats reaching from side to 
side from the floor to the ceiling, dividing it into 
portions, according to the advantages of seeing, 
and fixing the prices accordingly. Boxes, and 
especially side ones, are an absolute nuisance, 
and a theatre ought to be so constructed that 
a full view of the stage could be had from every 
seat. 

At the Adelphi, Miss Bateman has renewed 
her en ment, to commence in May, when she 
appears in a new character, or at least one new 
to her. 

A well-known drama with a new name (‘ The 
Mountebank’), and readapted, will be produced 
after Easter at the Lyceum, Mr. Fechter playing 
the mountebank. 

At the Olympic there will be some novelties, 
and it is said that, as great ships are cut down 
into ones of smaller dimensions, so the last new 
five-act comedy, ‘ Settling Day,’ is about to be 
reduced to three acts. e had in the ‘ Octo- 
roon’ a proof of the successful revision of a 
drama in compliance with the public taste. 

On Easter Monday, the son of the late F. 
Robson will make his first appearance at the 
St. James's. 
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This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


CAWN 


PORE. 


By G O. TREVELYAY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE COMPETITION WALLAH.’ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH A PLAN OF CAWNPORE, AND TWO ENGRAVINGS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE BURIAL-GROUND AND THE WELL. 





*.* The History is drawn from authentic, and, in many cases, from new sources. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





NEW BOOKS. 


In a few days will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


THE COAL QUESTION: An Inqui 
concerning the Progress of the Nation and the Probable 
Exhaustion of our Coal Mines. By W. Sraniey Jevons, 


M.A., Fellow of the Statistical Society. 


In a few days will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ORIGIN 


OF THE AMERICAN WAR. By Herserr Fisuer. 


New Edition, this day, crown 8vo, price 12s. 6d., 


WORDS AND PLACES; or Etymo- 

logical Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 

th a Map showing the Settlements of the Celts, Saxons, 

Danes, and Norwegians in the British Isles and Northern 
France. By the Rev. Isaac Tayior, M.A. 


This day is published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALA- 


TIANS. A Revised Text, with Notes and Dissertations. 
By J. B. Licutroor, D.D., Hulseian Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge. 


This day is published, a new and revised Edition, in One Vol., 
8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d., 


THE SYNONYMS OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. By Ricnarp Cueynevix Trencu, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. New and Revised Edition, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





NEW NOVELS. 


This day is published, 2 Vols., crown 8vo, price 12s., 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.’ 


THE CLEVER WOMAN ofthe FAMILY. 


By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 





THIS DAY, A SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 


8 Vols., crown 8vo, price 11. 11s. 6d., 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 


Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 


By the 


NEW NOVEL. 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s., 


THE AARBERGS. By Rosamond 


ERVEY. 
‘A quiet and carefully-written story.’—Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 





Immediately will be published, 
RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. A 
Review, with Criticisms. By Davin Masson. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 





CHARLES FELIX. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in One Vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
THE 


NOTTING-HILL MYSTERY. 


COMPILED BY CHARLES FELIX, 
Author of ‘ Velvet Lawn,’ &c. 





London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. RUSKIN. 





Nearly ready, fscp. 8vo, 


KINGS’ TREASURIES 


AND 


QUEENS’ GARDENS. 


By JOHN RUSKIN, M.A. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





COMMEMORATION OF DANTE. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE. 


Translated in the Metre of the Original, 
By the REV. JAMES FORD, M.A, 
Prebendary of Exeter. 
With a Portrait. 


*,* The Italian Text is printed on the opposite pages of the 
Translation, for the use of Students. 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 
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THE EXODUS OF THE WESTERN 


NATIONS. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P. In 
2 Vols., 8vo, 30s. 
—— [In a few days. 
A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
By Dr. Scuivuter. Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Robert Tubbs. Carefully revised and corrected by the 
Author. In post 8vo. 


—___—. 


[Immediately. 


OUR CHARLIE. A Novel. By Vere 
Hatpane. One VclL., post 8vo. 
[In a few days. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


A LADY’S WALKS IN THE SOUTH 


OF FRANCE. By May Eyre. In crown 8vo, with an 
Illustration, 12s. 
a A very clever book, by a very clever woman.’—Jllustrated 
yews. 


* A charming book, unmistakeably written by a lady with un- 
usual powers of observation.’"—Morning Star. 





ODD NEIGHBOURS. A Novel. By 


the Author of ‘ Lord Lynn’s Wife.’ 3 Vols., post Svo, 


THE LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS 


OF CANTERBURY. -By Watrer Farquuar Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Third and Fourth Volumes. §8vo, 30s. 


Vols. I. and II. may be had, each 15s. 


* Very finely fairly, and distinctly does Dr. Hook narrate the 
st le, which marked the medizeval ported, between the Po 
and England. In every chapter may the Reformation 
traced. We see its birth in the hom of Englishmen, its 
qe throughout society, and its 3 wy | strength when 

iclif knocked at the gates of Canterbury.’—A theneum. 

See also Saturday Review, March 4 and 18. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 2 Vols. 


‘One of the prettiest stories a reader need wish for. It is 
very cleverly toid, the materials extremely well put soneteer the 
complications are 0: and ingenious, the culties 

= | ow the mage Ag we and how everything 
is worked o t is all told so well, that we refer our readers 


ut 
to this clever genial story.’—A 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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LATEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION OF SMART'S 
WALKER. 


Revised Edition, in 16mo, price 6s, cloth, 


ALKER’S ENGLISH PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY, remodelled and tomized on a plan 
which allows full definitions to all the 1 Words, and 
Additjons to the Terms of Modern Science; with a Key 
the munciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture 
— and other Additions. By B. H. Smarr, Teacher of 
on. 


By the same Editor, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING 


DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ted to 
the Present State of Literature and Science ; Seventh tion, 
with enlarged Etymological Ixpex and SurrLemenr. 


London: LONGMAN and ©O.; HAMILTON and CO.; 
WHITTAKER and CO.; SIMPKIN and CO.; J. and F. H. 
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BELL, and CO. 





NUGENT’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Thirtieth Edition, in square 18mo price 4s. 6d. cloth, or in 
larger type, in square 12mo price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


JGENT’S POCKET DICTIONARY of 

the FRENCH and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and 
FRENCH LANGUAGES. ye! revised and corrected 
from the best and most recent Authorities in both Languages, 
by J. C. Tarver, French Master, Eton. 


London: LONGMAN and CO.; SIMPKIN and CO.; 
HAMILTON and CO.; WHITTAKER and CO. ; J. and F. H. 
RIVINGTON; HATCHARD and CO.; DULAU and CO. > 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO.; HOULSTON, and CO.; J. VAN 
VOORST ; D. NUTT; RELFE BROTHERS; C. H. LAW; A. 
HALL and CO.; J; and C. MOZLEY; T. FELLOWES; and 
VIRTUE BROTHERSandCO. Edinburgh: A. andC. BLACK. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 





Revised Edition, in 18mo, price 4s. cloth, 


IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID—viz., 
Books I. to VL. XI, and XIL., carefully corrected, with a 
few Additional References, by Samus, Maynarp, 


SIMSON’S EUCLID, as above, edited in 
= en Form by R. Buaxetock, M.A, 18mo, price 6s. 
cloth. 

London: LONGMAN and CO.; SIMPKIN and CO.; J. and 
F. H. RIVINGTON ; HAMILTON and CO.; WHITTAKER 
and CO.; SMITH, ELDER, and CO.; HOULSTON and CO. ; 
J VAN VOORST ; RELFE BROTHERS ; C. H. LAW ; HALL. 
and CO.; VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO.; and J. FELLOWES. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, Eton: EK. P. 





Revised Edition, in 8vo, with Seven Maps, price l14s., 


TLER’S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern, with Dr. NARES’S Continuation to 
the Peace of 1815; brought down to 1855 by JOHN HILL 
BURTON, Author of ‘ History of Scotland, 1689—1748,’ &c. 
London: LONGMAN and CO.; SIMPKIN and CO.; WHIT. 
TAKER and CO.; and H, G. BOHN. 





THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF HAMEL'S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, CORRECTED BY A. THIBAUDIN,. 


Revised Edition, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 


AMEL’S NEW UNIVERSAL FRENCH 


GRAMMAR: being an Accurate System of French 
Accidence and Syntax, on a Methodical Plan. Corrected and 
improved by A. Thibaudin, First French Master in King’s 
College School, London; witha new System of French Pro- 
nunciation, a new Arrangement of the es on Genders, and 
other Additions and Improvements. 


Also, revised by M. Turpavpry, in 12mo, price 4s., 
EXERCISES ON HAMEL’S GRAMMAR ; 
and KEY, price 3s. 

London: LONGMAN & CO. and WHITTAKER & CO. 





GILES’S MURRAY’S ABRIDGED ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Revised Edition, in 18mo, price 1s, 6d. cloth, 
URRAY’S ABRIDGED ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR, enla Edition, containing numerous 
additional Exercises in all branches of the subject. By the Rev. 
Dr. Gixes, late Fellow of C. C. C. Oxon. 


London: LONGMAN and CO, and WHITTAKER and CO. 





Revised Edition, in 12mo, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


HE LATIN TYRO’S GUIDE; or, 
First Steps towards the Acquirement of Latin. By Groner 
JACKSON. 
London: LONGMAN & CO. and C, H. LAW. 





Sixth Edition, in post 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


CTA AND STUTTERING, 


their Nature and Treatment. By James Hunt, Ph.D., 
F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Paris; Author of a ‘Manual of the Philo- 


sophy of Voice and Speech,’ &. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Sranparp Epirion 
Re-Issue 1x Montuty Voices. 
On the 3rd of Arai will be Published Votume L, and continued 
regularly until completed, price 4s., neatly half-bound, 


FpsTORY OF ENGLAND From THE 


Ixvasion OF Jutivs Casan to tHe Accession or Quemx 
Vicronia. By Heme, Swouter, and Hvenes; wira Histroaican 
Iuiustrations, Avrocrarus, and Porrrarrs. 


*,* The Work is publishing in Monthly Volumes, embellished 
with numerous Encravines on com) a selection of 
Historical Illustrations from Bo sH yo 
re ee ie sean pom as oy 
= wathoutic foo-aimiles of their 


London: BELL & DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 
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No. XVII, New Series, April, with Plates, price 4s., 


The Journal of Microscopical 
SCIENCE, 
Including the TRANSACTIONS OF THE MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Edited by Dr. Layxester, F.R.S., and Professor Busx, gR.S. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





On April 1, with Plates and Woodcuts, Vol VI., price 5s., 


The Quarterly Journal of Science. 


OriorvaL ARTICLES: 

SCIENCE, POLITICS, AND RELIGION. 

ON THE APPLICATION OF SPECTRUM ANALYSIS TO 
MICROSCOPICAL INVESTIGATIONS, and especially to 
the DETECTION OF BLOOD STAINS. By H. C. 
Soray, F.R.S. 

ON THE HEALTH OF METAL MINERS. By R. Anevs 
Ssurn, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

ON A PLURALITY OF WORLDS. By Wiriuiam Carter, 
M.D., B.Se. 

PRE-HISTORIC RECORDS. By Rev. C. W. Kerr, M.A, 

CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE—REVIEWS—NOTES AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington Street. 





The Popular Science Review 
For APRIL, price 2s, 6d., contains : 

TRAIN SIGNALLING, IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Cuaries V. Waker, F.R.S., Telegraph Engineer to the 
South Eastern. Illustrated. 

EXTRACT OF MEAT. By Caartes Boyer. 

ON SPONGES. By Ronerr Parrerson, F.R.S. Illustrated, 

THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF OTHER WORLDS. 
By R. Hunt, F.R.S. Coloured Diagr ms. 

MIGRATIONS OF EUROPEAN BIRDS. By A. Lier 
Apams, F.L.S. 

DIFFICULTIES IN IDENTIFYING MANY LOWER 
KINDS OF ALG. By J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., 
F.R.S. Coloured Ilustration. 

ON THE OLDEST KNOWN FOSSIL, EOZOON CANA- 
DENSE, ITS PLACE, STRUCTURE, AND SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. By Professor T. Rvurerr Jones, F.G.S. 
Illustrated. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS IN EVERY 
BRANCH OF SCIENCE. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Price 4s, Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., post free, 


The Natural History Review. 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


Edited by G. Buss, F.R.S., Sec. L.S.; F. Currey, F.R.S., 
F.L.S.; T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S., F.LS.; Joun Lupsock, 
F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the Ethnological Society ; D. 
uve, F.R.S., F.L.S. ; and P. L. Scuatrer, F.R.S., F.L.S., 


Contests or No, XVIII. (Aprit, 1865). 


REVIEWS— 


I, ZOOLOGY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
Il, THE BATS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Ill, THE FAUNA OF SPITZBERGEN. 
IV. HALL’S ESQUIMAUX. 
V. PUBLICATIONS OF THE LINN/EAN SOCIETY. 


VI. ANCIENT AND MODERN FLORA OF MONT- 
PELLIER. 


VIL. SPECIES AND SUB-SPECIES IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES— 


I. ON SYNOSTOSIS OF THE CRANIAL BONES. By Dr. 
J. Tuornam. (With Illustrations.) 
Il. ON AN OVO-VIVIPAROUS MOTH. By A. W. Scorr, 
M.A, (With Illustrations.) 


he a OF THE SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 


MISCELLANEA. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Pasden, London; and 20 South Freder.ck Street, Edin- 
urg 


FAMILY HERALD, Part 263, Price 


Sixpence, contains 





NOVELS— 


The Vypaery of Monk’s Hollow.—Chapters I., II., and ITT. 
Lily Lindsay.—Chapters [X. to XIX. And other Tales. 


‘Its novels and tales are quite as well written as the best 
circulating library stories. —Saturday Review. 
ESSAYS— 
Artificial People. 
The Folly of Crime. 


Parliaments and the People. 
Weeds, Human and Otherwise. 


“There is a well-considered essay every week, upon some 
subject of an instructive or thoughtful character.— 
British Quarterly Review. 


CORRESPONDENTS— 
ANSWERS TO. 
‘The Answers to Co dents cannot be fictitious, a 
romance and a life being embodied in almost 


each of them. The editor is the vonfidant and conf 
in every station of life.’—Saturday Review. ee 


Tocrruen wrra Porrry, Famiry Ma Sratistics, Screntiric 
ann Uservun panimnaeny, | Venues, pom Reaprvyes, 


London: W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 
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MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—The New Edi- 
tion of the CATALOGUE of ENGLISH BOOKS wn Circulation at Mudie’s 
Select Library, is now ready, price One Shalling. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—The New LEdi- 
tion of the CATALOGUE of FOREIGN BOOKS in Circulation at Mudie’s 
Select Library, is now ready, price Sixpence. 








MUDIFE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—A _ revised List 
of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS, lately added to Mudie's Select Library, 1s now 


ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.— NOTICE. — Purchasers of 
Books for Public and Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, wmtending 
Emigrants, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the APRIL LIST of 
BOOKS, withdrawn from Mudie’s Select Library, for Sale. 

This List contains more than One Thousand Books, of the Past and Previous 


Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford-street, 
London.—City Office: 4, King-street, Cheapside. 


MUDIES MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cvross-street, 




















Manchester. 
The Art -Journal. CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 
Price 2s. 6d. Monruty. a) ee : 
¥. Portraits of Men of Eminence, 
No. XXIL., for APRIL, 
PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTORS TO APRIL Contains 
PART. A Portrait and Short Memoir of CAPTAIN BURTON; 
1. RUSKIN, JOHN, M.A.—Tue Cestus of Actata. Also f GEESRAL GP DE LACE BV ANS ; 
2, CALVERT, DR. F. CRACE.—Anmixe axp Coat-Tar And MR. PARTRIDGE, the Eminent Surgeon. 
se Price 2s. 6d. post free. 
3. ATKINSON, J. B.—Hess, with Three Engravings from his Twenty-two Monthly Parts have now been issued, each con- 
Paintings. taining Three Portraits and Short Memoirs of Men of Eminence 
4. HALL, MR. and MRS. S. C.—Tuxovore Hook, with Three | '” Literature, Science, and Art, 
Illustrations. London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
5. A Weex at Kitraryey, with Without. 
Six Engravings. —— - — ite 
6. FAIRHOLT, F.-W.— Facts apovt Fixcer-rines, with y 4 
Twenty-one Examples, Edinburgh University Calendar 
7. PYNE, J. B.—Haarmony my Corovrs, with a Diagram. WILL BE PUBLISHED ON isr MAY. 
THE LINE fF NGRAVINGS. ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion must be forwarded to the 


Publishers by the 17th, and Bills (1,250) b ‘ i 
I. F. GOODALL, R.A.—Arnresr or a Rorarist—1793, en- ste ) by the 20th inst. 
graved by E. Goopatt. MACLACHLAN & STEWART, Edinburgh. 


ll. J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.—Asrx :cx, engraved by C. ~—~—— SS a 


Cousen. : 
This day is published, No. 1, price 6d. Subscripti 5 
Ill. J. H. FOLEY, R.A.—Casumexre Bastiox, Deut, engraved ciate bea now oh toe 


by E. Rorre. ° 

; TRUBNER’S 

AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL 
Literary Record. 


A Moytnty Reorster of the most important Books published 


London: JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26 Ivy Lane. 





The Westminster Review. 


(NEW SERIES.) in North and South America, in India, China, and the British 
Colonies, Ww ith Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, 
No. LIV. APRIL. 1865. French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Books. 
Qupeume : ‘To bring the literature of the East and West fully befora,the 
, . reading public once a month is a real service. —Daily News. 
I. THE SITIVE SOPHY OF AUGUSTE : 
THE PO ITIVE PHILOSOPH #U ‘It supplies a want felt by the reading public,’—Illustrated 
COMTE. News of the World. 


II. ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. 
III. CODIFICATION. - 
1V. MODERN NOVELISTS: SIR EDWARD BULWEK- kandon: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 
LYTTON. : —- 
Vv. PARLIAMENT AND REFORM. (Sent with the Magazines), 
VI. THE CANADIAN CONFEDERACY. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4, History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. London and Paris Ladies’ Maoa- 
* : S S 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. ZINE OF FASHION, for APRIL, . 


‘ A welcome addition to the library table.’"— Weekly Dispatch. 


THE AUTHORIZED FASHIONS. 
Price 10d., by post 13 stamps. 





———- | Contains superbly-coloured Engravings of all the latest Parisian 
novelties, with cut-out paper models. 


. W. STEVENS, 421 Strand. 
The Anti-Teapot Review. — 
A MAGAZINE OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND ART. HE LONDON REVIEW CHURCH 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 











COMMISSION. 
Edited by Members of the Universities, and written solely by Tur I R having seht out 8 oC 
Y etnies > ne Lonnpon Revirw it Specia’ < 
Members of the Anti-Teapot Society of Europe. to collect Practical her Religh as ot the working on athena 
- of the Church and other Religious Denomina 
The ANTI-TEAPOT REVIEW is published in February, May, | Fngiand and Wales, and to inquire into thelr resecthon wate 
August, and November. and progress in the various districts, the lication of the 
Report will be commenced on Saturday, sth April, and con- 
tinued Weekly. - 
HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row, E.C. Tur Loxvon Revrew, price 4d, Stamped 5d. Annual sub 
WHEELER & DAY, 106 High Street, Oxford. scription, 11. 1s. 
COLDER, London Road, Reading. Office, 11 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 





PRICE 5s. 





DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P., 


SONGS OF LOVE AND DEATH. 


BY 


GEORGE ERIC 


MACKAY. 





London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





This day, 8vo, price Eighteenpence, 


|} c ? ~~ ; a é ‘ 

Shakespeare’s Editors and Com- 
MENTATORS. By the Rev. W. R. Argowsmirn, Incum- 
bent of Old St. Pancras. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 


This day, 8vo, cloth, with Facsimile of Magna Charta, 10s. 6d., 


King John of England; a 


HISTORY and VINDICATION, based on the Original 
Authorities. By Wittiam Cuapwick, of Arksey, Doncaster. 


London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square. 





NEW NOVEL, DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS 
GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 


This day, in 2 Vols., at all Libraries, 

r : ’ " / T tee 
The Lawyer’s Purpose. A Novel. 
By James Lerres, 

JOHN MAXWELL & CO., Publishers, 122 Fleet Street. 





Just published, price 6d, per post 8d., 


Jarbon versus Oxygen in 


TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION. 
Dr. R. Hunter. 

A pamphlet of ninety-four pages containing a Review of Pr. 
Hunter’s Theories, and of the Oxygen treatment recommended 
in his book of Letters together with original articles on ‘ Dr. 
Hunter’s Letters,’ ‘The Carbon Theory,’ ‘ Disputes about In- 


the 


By the Lancet and 


halation,’ ‘The Professor and the Public,’ ‘ Bronchitis in Eng- | 


land,’ and ‘ Ten Years’ Experience of Inhalation.’ 


London: C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 & 13 Red Lion Court, Ficet 
Street. 


Just published, with 69 plates, 8vo, price 9s., 


S . > . . 

H. De Rheims’ First Practical 
LINES IN GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. Containing 2 
copious Series of Examples and Problems in Practical 
Geometry, use of Mathematical Instruments, Construction 
of Scales, Descriptive Geometry, Orthographic and Hori- 
zontal Projections, Theory of Shadows, Isometrical Draw- 

f imgand Perspective. The whole founded on Questions given 
at the Military and other Competitive Examinations. 
Illustrated with upwards of 300 Diagrams. By J. F. H. De 
Ruems. 69 plates, 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London ; 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








NEW WORK BY DR. CAMPBELL. 





This day is published, in post 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


Popery: Ancient and Modern. 
Its Spirit, Principles, Character, Objects, Prospects, Checks, 
and Extirpation ; with Warnings and Counsels to the 
People of ngland. By the Rev. Joun Campseni, D.D. 


London: JOHN SNOW, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, price 4d., 


The Cardinal and the Encyclical. 
By Rev. Newman Haut, LL.B. 
London: JOHN SNOW, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, royal 8vo, cloth, 12s., 


East and West: a Diplomatic | 


History of the Annexation of the Ionian Islands to the 
Kingdom of Greece, accompanied by a Translation of the 
Despatches exchanged between the Greek Government and 
its Plenipotentiary at London; and a Collection of the 


| 
! 





Principal Treaties, Conventions, and Protocols concerning | 


the Ionian Islands and Greece, concluded between 1797 and 
1864, By Sreranos XENos. 


The Magic Donkeys.—Roars of 


Langhter.—These Wonderful Animals go through their 
extraordinary evolutions daily, at 252 Strand, from 10 till 5. 
The pair sent post free for 14 stamps. The Magic Punch and 
Judy, with the Dog Toby, post free for 20 stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 


r e ‘nr . L. 

The Magic Donato. — Lifelike 
Figures of the wonderful Donato and ‘La Premiér Danseuse,’ 
which dance when placed on the ground without any visible 
aid, defying Gatection. The pair, post free, for 14 stamps, 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 


} 











THE CORRESPONDENT. 


SEE 6rH MAY. 





THE LIFE OF A GREAT ENGINEER, 

Now ready, in One handsome Volume, &vo, of 6450 pages, illus- 
trated with fine Portraits and numerous Wood 
Engravings, price, in extra cloth, 24s. 

THE 
LIFE, TIMES, AND SCIENTIFIC LABOURS 

oF 
EDWARD SOMERSET, SIXTH 


MARQUIS OF WORCESTER: 


TO WHICH WILL BE ADDED A REPRINT OF HIS 
CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 
WITH A COMMENTARY THEREON, 


By HENRY DIRCKS, Crvit Enorveer, &c., &e. 


EARL AND SECOND 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 

A few — remain of the thirty copies printed on Large 
Paper, 1 vol. 4to, with India Proofs before the Letters of the 
Portraits, price £4 4s. 

BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccadilly, London. 


Now ready, pp. 356, price 4s., 


EPIS ET BLUETS. 


Par le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN.* 
‘Weare not a very translating em gy otherwise there are 
numbers of poems in this volume which, we should fancy, would 
tell well in English.’—The London Review, March 25, 1865. 


LOLAN DI, 20 Berners Street, W. 





In One Volume, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BROKEN LIGHTS: 


INTO THE PRESENT CONDITION 
FUTURE + ROSPECTS OF RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


Second Edition, with a New Preface. 


AN INQUI*’ AND 


we 
wa 


‘A remarkable book for any woman to have written, being 
calm, fair, and well-informed,’—Saturday Review. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK. 


SECOND EDITION. — Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert, toned paper, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


2 sad . o ain — 

Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE-SONGS. With Notes. 
By R. N. Dunpar. 

‘His delineations carry the reader away from the dull and 
darksome surroundings of these latitudes. It is a charming 
volume ; the poems are full of vitality, and rich varied beauties.’ 
—Morning Post. 

‘The glowing pages breathe great warmth of feeling, and 
possess a redundance of poetic imagery.’—Standard. 

* The love-songs-are worthy of Thomas Moore.’—Critic. 

‘It is adorned with a delicious frontispiece.’—JUustrated 
Times. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Key to do., 2s. 6d. 
A new edition by ROSCOE MONGAN, B.A. 


Walkinc ro ? .cIG ° 

Walkinghame’s Tutor’s Assistant; 
¢ Complete Arithmetical Question Book. Revised, re- 
arranged, and considerably improved, having the Rules, &c., 
simplified and fully explained, and the examples carefully 
selected; the whole being adapted to the requirements of 
the present age. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition to 1865, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d., 


Outlines of the 


IRELAND, for Schools and Families, from the earliest 
period to the present time. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Dublin: M'GLASHAN & GILL, 
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A New and Cheap Edition of 
Mr. Charles Reade’s Celebrated Romance, 


HARD CASH, 


* 
In One thick handsome Volume, crown S8vo, 
cloth extra, price 6s. 


‘A really great work, whether it be regarded from its fictiona? 
or from its matter-of-fact aspect, for it is two-fold in its nature. 
To the thoughtless it is a beautiful romance, to the thoughtful 
a stupendous reality; and one scarcely knows which to admire 
most—the genius which has invented, embodied, and coloured 
the unrealities, or the industry which has collected, arranged, 
and elucidated the facts. —JUustrated London News. 


‘There are descriptions of Oxford life and sea life, and little 
scenes of love-making, which are as enticing as anything of the 
sort we know. The picture of a boat-race on the Thames is 
perfect.’—Times. 


* There is a freshness and reality about his young people, and 
adegree of warmth and zest in the love-making of these im- 
petuosities, which make the first chapters of his book most 
enjoyable reading. The description of the boat-race at Henley 
is beyond anything of the kind we have seen in print; and the 
repulse of the two pirates by the old Agra is a perfect master- 
piece of nautical painting.’"—Saturday Review. 


‘A work of extraordinary power.’—Daily News. 


* But the story contains that which is absolutely grand. .. . 
The adventures of the Agra on her homeward voyage are told 
with dramatic power and masterly pathos ; there is no episode 
in Marryat or Cooper, or any sea novelist we have ever read, 
which approaches its excellence."— Atheneum. 


‘The critic draws out pearl after pearl, gems of description 
and thought and analysis, and masculine English writing, 
beneath which he recognizes a wealth of philanthropic passion.’ 
—Spectator. 


‘The description of the chase between the Agra and the 
Malay pirates is a piece of writing which no living English 
author except Mr. Reade could have composed. We quote here 
a perfect gem of writing.’—Reader. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, 
14 Ludgate Hill. 


& MARSTON, 





7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


Hunt on the Skin: a Guide to 


the Treatment and Prevention of Diseases of the Skin and 
Hair; with Cases. By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, No. 21a 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’—Laneet. 


London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Grrxpon, 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parrs I. to X. now ready. 


The work can be had complete, in extra cloth, price 6s, 6d.; 
half morocco, 12s.; morocco, Lis, 


‘To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
oowers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
lions will be a welcome boon, and the source long afterwards, 
we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memories.’—Sun. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, demy 4to, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


rm z x 

The Psychonomy of the Hand ; 
or, THe Hanp an Inpex or Mentat Devetormenr. according 
to MM. D’ Arrenticny and Dessanro.ties. [lustrated with 
31 Drawings of Hands of Living Celebrities, and Hands 
Illustrative of National and Individual Characteristics and 
Peculiarities. By Rickanp Bzamisn, F.R.S., &c., Author of 
* Lire or Sir M. |. Bevwet.’ 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Third Edition, on toned paper, extra cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Our Eternal Homes. 


‘The feelings which prompted this book, and the spirit in 
which it was written, are worthy of all praise.’—JUustrated 
London News. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d. 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to ‘Temple Bar,’ ‘Once a Week,” ‘Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ &. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. With Two 
Illustrations by W. Schwench Gilbert. 


London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE THE © | 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.| FORTNIGHTLY 


Ehening Hetwspaper and Rebicty. 





PRICE TWOPENCE. 





The last Twelve Numbers contain the following, 
among other Original Articles :-— 


English Policy in Pekin. F 
Pros and Cons as to Hunting Ladies and Hunting 


Parsons. 
The Want of the Age. 
Continental Tendencies. 
Mr. Alexander Smith’s Edition of Burns. 
Frederick the Great. 
The Public Schools Bill. 
Mr. Mill for Westminster. 
Never too Old to Learn. 
A Column of Gossip from Paris. 
Flogging. 
Five o'clock Tea. 
Sketches from Cambridge—No. 2. 
On Hissing. 
The Pope and the Emperor. 
Mr. Speaker called to Order. 
Wait for the End. 
An Appeal from the Fox. : 
The Joys and Privileges of Ugliness. 
The Educational Disadvantages of Women. 
East and West. 
The Early English Text Society. 
The Bootan Catastrophe. 
The Pelizzioni Case. 
' What is a Job? 
A Column of Gossip from Paris. ; 
Athletic Sports—Oxford and Cambridge. 
Historical Sayings. 
Mr. Disraeli. 
Sherman’s Successes. 
Chemists and Druggists. 
M. Mazzini’s Discovery. 
Mr. Madox Brown’s Exhibition. 
Mr. Linton as Poet and Artist. 
The Irish Church. 
The American Conflict. 
British Captives in Abyssinia. 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett. 
Moral Epidemics. 
Sketches from Cambridge—No. 3. 
Royal Italian Opera. 
The Union Chargeability Bill. ; 
Imminent Rupture of the Austro-Prussian Alliance. 
The Burnt Offerings of Fashion. 
Changes of Surname. 
Napoleon on the Death of Morny. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Historical Books for Boys. 
s Confession 
The Struggle in Prussia. : 
M. Thiers in the Chamber of Deputies. 
All Fools’ Day 
News from the Captives in Abyssinia. 
Troubles in t. 
The Press in France. 
A Godless Compositor. 
Haymarket Literature. 
Allingham’s Fifty Modern Poems. 
Metropolitan Evictions. 
Parliamentary Bores. 
Futile Falsehoods. 
Russia and our Polish Debates. 
Spiritualism at the Antipodes. 
King Theodorus. 
Sketches from Cambridge—No. 4. 
Lisabee’s Love Story. 
The ‘Times’ on the Irish Church. 
Richard Cobden. 
The Envoy from Kokan. 
The Vurates of the Future. 
Recent Concerts. 
Readers at the Play. 
Bitter Sweets. 
Nelly Nowlan’s Experiences. 
Stories about St. Paul. 
The Public Schools Debate. 
English Servants’ Wages. 
Prospects of the University Boat-race. 
Notes on Colonial Constitutions. 
Popular Credulity in the Nineteenth Century. 
Lecky’s ‘ Rise and Influence of Rationalism.’ 
The Study of the Human Face. 


The Rowing Man. 


Athletic Sports. 


Mathematics. 





The Patt Maui Gazerre also contains :— 

A Review of Proceedings in Parliament. A Summary of 
the News in all the Morning Papers. The Evening News 
made up to the time of going to Press. Full Telegraphic 
Despatches. A Report from the Money Market; and 
many items of special information from abroad. 

The First Edition is published at 3 p.m., and the Second 
Edition at 4.30. Later editions are issued as occasion 
requires. 

The Patt MALL Gazetre may be obtained of all Book- 
sellers and Newsvendors, and at all Railway Bookstalls. 
The back numbers may be had through any Newsvendor, 
or direct from the Office, on receipt of stamps covering 
cost of paper and postage. One Stamp will carry two 
numbers. 








Office: 14 SALISBURY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


REVIEW. 


lr HAS OFTEN been regretted that England has 
no journal similar to the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
treating of subjects which interest cultivated and 
thoughtful readers, and published at intervals 
which are neither too distant for influence on the 
passing questions, nor too brief for deliberation. 


The FortTNIGHTLY REVIEW will be established 
to meet this demand. It will address the culti- 
vated readers of all classes by its treatment of 
topics specially interesting to each; and it is 
hoped that the latitude which will be given to 
the expression of individual opinion may render 
it acceptable to a very various public. As one 
means of securing the best aid of the best writers 
on questions of LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, 
PuiLosopHy, FINANCE, and PoLirTics generally, 
we propose to remove all those restrictions of 
party and of editorial ‘consistency’ which in 
other journals hamper the full and free expres- 
sion of opinion ; and we shall ask each writer to 
express his own views and sentiments with all the 
force of sincerity. He will never be required to 
express the views of an Editor or of a Party. 
He will not be asked to repress opinions or senti- 
ments because they are distasteful to an Editor, 
or inconsistent with what may have formerly 
appeared in the Review. He will be asked to 
say what he really thinks and really feels ; to 
say it on his own responsibility, and to leave its 
appreciation to the public. 

In discussing questions that have an agitating 
influence, and admit diversity of aspects—ques- 
tions upon which men feel deeply and think 
variously—two courses are open to an effective 
journal : either to become the organ of a Party, 
and to maintain a vigilant consistency which will 
secure the intensive force gained by limitation ; 
or to withdraw itself from all such limitations, 
and rely on the extensive force to be gained from 
a wide and liberal range. The latter course will 
be ours. Every Party has its organ. The 
ForTNIGHTLY REVIEW will seek its public amid 
all parties. 

It must not be understood from this that the 
REVIEW is without its purpose, or without a 
consistency of its own; but the consistency will 
be one of tendency, not of doctrine, and the 
erpese will be that of aiding Progress in all 
directions. The Review will be Liberal, and its 
liberalism so thorough as to include great diver- 
sity of individual opinion within its catholic unity 
of purpose. This is avowedly an experiment. 
National culture and public improvement really 
take place through very various means, and under 
very different guidance. Men never altogether 
think alike, even when they act in unison. In 
the FortnieHtLty Review we shall endeavour 
to further the cause of Progress by illumination 
from many minds. We shall encourage, rather 
than repress, diversity of opinion, satisfied if we 
can secure the higher uniformity which results 
from the constant presence of sincerity and talent. 


We do not disguise from ourselves the diffi- 
culties of our task. Even with the best aid from 
contributors, we shall at first have to contend 
against the impatience of readers at the advocacy 
of opinions which they disapprove. Some will 
complain that our liberalism is too lax ; others, 
that it is too stringent. And, indeed, to adjust 
the limits beyond which even our desire for the 
free expression of opinion will not permit our 
contributors to pass, will be a serious difficulty. 
We must rely on the tact and sympathy of our 
contributors, and on the candid construction of 
our readers. The Revue des Deux Mondes has 
proved with what admirable success a journal fhay 
admit the utmost diversity of opinion. Nor can 
we doubt that an English public would be tole- 
rant of equal diversity, justified by equal talent. 


The ForTNIGHTLY REviEw will be published 











on the Ist and 15th of every Month. Price Two 
Shillings. 
OFFICE: 193 PICCADILLY. 


SHILLING MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Edited by SAMUEL LUCAS, M.A., 


Queen’s College, Oxon. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


In an age of Magazines, the issue of a New Magazine 
should be preceded by a statement of the objects of its 
promoters. So many candidates already for public sup- 
port imply a rivalry which is reciprocally suggestive. It 
is evident that the Public has not obtained a Magazine 
which is adequate to its requirements, or the superiority 
of some one of them would have already manifested itself. 
The common decline of their circulation is a further evi- 
dence that none of them have attained the requisite stan- 
dard, or their contemplated ideal, and are ina state of 
chronic decadence. Under these circumstances, the field 
is open to a far better considered enterprise ; and a supe- 
rior organization may make good its claim to a rapid, 
general, and superlative success. 

Under these circumstances, the present Editor has 
undertaken his task. His own position in relation to 
Literature, his wide connexion with men of letters, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, have given him confidence to undertake 
this venture, believing that he can produce and maintain 
the Magazine which is wanted, and which shall be the 
worthiest type of the development of English intelligence. 
He will be aided by the following writers, inter alios :— 


LORD STANLEY. 

Mr. A. H. LAYARD, M.P. 

The AUTHOR of ‘ George Geith of Fen Court.’ 

SIR JOHN BOWRING. 

M. LOUIS BLANC. 

M. DU CHAILLU. 

Captain BURTON. 

The AUTHOR of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 

Miss DINAH MULOCK. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

The BARONESS BLASE DE BURY. 

M. VAMBERY. 

Mr. THOMAS USSHER. 

Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

Mr. EDWARD DICEY. 

Mr. G. W. DASENT. 

Mr. W. HOWARD RUSSELL, LL.D. (the Times Corre 

spondent). 

Captain SHERARD OSBORN, R.N. 

Mr. E. 8. DALLAS. 

Mr. W. STIRLING, of Keir, M.P. 

Mr. WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 

Professor HUXLEY. 

Dr. PERCY. 

Miss AMELIA Bb. EDWARDS. 

Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 

Miss C. ROSSETTI. 

Mr. WOOLNER. 

Mr. TOM TAYLOR. 

Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE. 
In the department of Artistic Illustration, he can cite 
the names of— 

Mr. FREDERICK WALKER. 

Mr. JOHN TENNIEL. 

Mr. CHARLES KEENE. 

Mr. G. DU MAURIER. 
The two subjects which the Editor will exclude will be 
Party Politics and Controversial Theology. He will not 
exclude a caustic criticism of public men and public 
affairs ; he will perform a serious work with a light hand, 
and endeavour to satisfy everybody. With all his harness 
in good order, he will whip away; and no pains shall be 
— to make the Miscellany agreeable to the general 
reader. 
*.* Country Booksellers who require Bills and Prospec- 
tuses should apply for them ai once, 


NOTICE.—Tie Second and Revised 


Edition of ‘MY DIARY in 
AMERICA in the MIDST of 


WAR,’ by George Augustus Sala, in 
2 Vols., 8vo, is ready THIS DAY. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DENIS DONNE.’ 
This day is published, in 3 Vols., 
THEO LEIGH: A Novel. By Annie 


Tuomas. Author of ‘ Denis Donne.’ 
[This day. 


This day is published, in 3 Vols., 


BITTER SWEETS: A Love Story. By 
is day. 


Josern Harrox. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. The 


Novel. By F. G. Trarronp, Author of ‘ City and Suburb,’ 
‘Too much Alone,’ &c. In3 Vols. 
[Third Edition this day. 
This day is published, in 2 Vols., 


SHOOTING AND FISHING IN THE 


RIVERS, PRAIRIES, AND BACKWOODS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By B. H. Revon. [This day. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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